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ABSTRACT 

This guide is intended to address the many roles and 
functions of job coaches in various employment settings. The guide 
was written to assist the following groups of service providers: (1) 
vocational rehabilitation personnel working in rehabilitation 
facilities, sheltered workshops^ work activity centers, or other 
supported work-oriented programs; and (2) school system personnel, 
specifically those involved with work experience or work study 
transitional programs. The materials included can be used as a 
self-study or inservice training programs text, an aid to supervisors 
planning to hire job coaches, or a guide for agencies seeking to 
establish supported work programs. The following topics are covered 
in the individual chapters: vocational evaluation^ job development, 
job analysis, client-to-job matching^ on-the-job training, and worker 
evaluation. Each chapter describes techniques and procedures that 
have been found to be effective in actual job coaching situations. 
Initial employer contact, employment survey, position/job site 
survey, job analysis, client analysis, client-to- job matching, task 
analysis, production rate, and supervisors* employee evaluation forms 
are also provided. Appendixes include information about supplemental 
security income and lists of agencies serving and journals dealing 
with disabled populations and related employment issues. (MH) 
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Preface 



References to transitional employment and supported work abound in rehabilita- 
tion and education literature. This trend in the literature is indicative of a major 
change in philosophj and acknowledges the fact that disabled people have proven that 
they can become productive in the competitive job market. The purpose of transi- 
tional employment and supported work is to provide disabled persons with the type 
and degree of on-the-job training and support required for them to function as pro* 
ductive workers. The pivotal person in this model is the job coach. 

This publication is designed to address the many roles and functions of job 
coaches in various employment settings. Techniques and procedures that have been 
found to be effective in actual job coaching situations are presented. The forms 
coEtained in this book may be duplicated or modified for use within a single facility 
or program; they cannot be sold. 

This document was written for the following groups of service providers: (1) 
Vocational rehabilitation personnel working in rehabilitation facilities, sheltered work- 
shops, work activity centers, or other supported work-oriented programs; and (2) 
school system personnel, specifically those involved with work experience or work 
study transitional programs. 

Suggested uses of this book are: self-study or in-service training of the person- 
nel listed above; a reference for developing a job description for job ccaches; an aid 
for supervisors planning to hire job coaches; and a guide for agencies seeking to 
establish supported work programs. 

I would l:ke to thank Mrs. Mary Richter for providing me with reference materi- 
als and for her support in thif, endeavor. I am especially grateful to Dr. Karl 
Botterbusch for his encouragement and guidance. My patient husband, Milt, was my 
source of strength and inspiration for this project. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 



In recent years, there has been a 
radical change in rehabilitation and re- 
lated philosophy that has revolutionized 
programs for disabled adalts. The cus- 
todial care mind-set from which day 
activity centers and other •'pre-vocation- 
ar facilities emrrged has, to a great 
extent, given way to a more positive, 
pro-active, employment-oriented approach. 
We now see a decline in adult day care 
facilities for the disabled and an increase 
in programs devoted to a variety of sup- 
ported work models. 

For years, the remedial.^ developmental 
approach dominated programs for people 
with handicaps. !t hails back to educa- 
tional roots and, ultimately, to the medi- 
cal model. Conceptually, tae congenitally 
disabled were viewed as having faulty 
developmental patterns. Interventions 
were then fashioned to bring them along 
the developmental continuum to the point 
where they would, ideally, exhibit "readi- 
ness" to learn higher level skills. For 
most people, readiness never came. There 
was virtually no movement out of day 
centers into the competitive job market. 

Current thinking acknowledges the 
obvious developmental differences found 
in many disabled individuals. However, 
the thrust has been to adapt programs 
to client needs instead of demanding 
often impossible changes iu the client as 
a prerequisite for training or competitive 
employment. Innovative programs such 
as transitional employment and supported 
work feature job coaching services to 
assist many of the disabled as they stake 
their claim in the competitive work force. 

Supported Work tnd Transitional 
Employment 

Transitional employment and supported 
work are important examples of Place- 
Train models. Both rely heavily on the 
skills and intervention of the job coach. 
In both - clients are placed in communi- 
ty-based jobs and are trained in the 
work environment by the job coach. 



The term "transitioning" has assumed 
a prominent place in rehabilitation and 
education circles. It refers to the 
movement from educational, child-cen- 
tered services into the adult service 
system. Transitioning may be construed 
to include high school, graduation, and 
the postsecondary period. Transitional 
employment involves time-limited on- 
the-job training for disabled young 
people as they move from school into 
the world of work. 

Typically, prospective transitional 
employment clients are first given a 
vocational evaluation to assess their 
vocational skills, preferences, and needs. 
The results of the evaluation and other 
relevant data are carefully considered 
and are shared with the client, the 
client's family, and the school transit 
tioning team that may include profes- 
sionals from education, rehabilitation, 
and other agencies. If transitional em- 
ployment has been deemed appropriate 
by the group, the job coach develops a 
work site in the community for the 
client. The coach assists the client 
with requisite interviewing skills and 
accompanies the client to the interview. 
Before agreeing to place the client, the 
job coach conducts z job s^nalysis to 
determine the requirements of the job. 
This will help the coach ascertain 
whether or not the client can accomplish 
or learn to perform the job. The coach 
then learns the job so that he/she can 
instruct the client. All training is done 
on the job and includes all facets of 
working in the community, (i.e., social 
behavior, skill training, mobility and 
transportation skills). As the client 
becomes more able to perform indepen- 
dently, the job coach phases out or 
"fades." 

Throughout the program, it is very 
important for job coaches to monitor 
their clients' progress at regular inter- 
vals, to advocate for clients when 
necessary, and to teach clients to be- 
come their own advocates. 
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Job Coaching in Supported Work Programs 



Supported work programs arc available 
to adults who are disabled through a 
variety of organizations and agencies 
(e.g., Association for Retarded Citizens, 
United Cerebral Palsy Association, and 
Epilepsy Foundation). Funding must be 
arranged to make service delivery pos- 
sible. Unlike transitional employment 
programs, supported work can be provided 
to the client on a long-term basis. If 
necessary, a client may be served in- 
definitely in a supported work program. 

Vocational evaluation may or may not 
be included in supported work programm- 
ing. However, the sequence of job 
coaching interventions are virtually iden- 
tical to those described for coaches in 
transitional employment programs. 

Other Models 

The Train-Place model is commonly 
used in school settings and vocational 
rehabilitation agencies. This is the train- 
ing method most associated with prepara- 
tion of non-handicapped people for the 
trades and other skill areas requiring 
extensive training. Typically, disabled 
clients receive vocational evaluation prior 
to placement in Train-Place programs in 
the ef frrt to match the client to the 
most appropriate program. Training 
usually includes a combination of class- 
room instruction and practical, hands-on 
experience in a simulated work setting. 
For this model to be beneficial, the client 
must have the ability to transfer infor- 
mation and skills learned in the training 
environment to an actual work situation 
- the final phase of the program. It is 
this very element of transfer that renders 
the Train-Place model ineffective for 
many people with cognitive deficits such 
as learning disabilities and mental retar- 
dation. 

Train-Place worksites are competitive 
and community based. Work experience 
coordinators assist the trainee in locating 
a job and in arranging lor the interview. 
At this point, the applicant must assume 
full responsibility for performing job 
duties with guidance from superiors and 
more experienced workers. In effect, the 
work experience coordinator's job is 



complete^ once the trainee is placed. 
Except for periodic checkups, very little 
coordinator intervention occurs after 
this point. 

Cooperative or apprenticeship pro- 
grams offer another means of preparing 
to enter the trades or technical fields. 
Vocational evaluation is not performed 
before entry into these programs because 
they are not structured for the disabled. 
Eligibility is established by presenting 
resumes, academic records, and other 
relevant information. Screening includes 
formal and/or informal interviews. 

These programs may be structured in 
different ways. Some require the 
trainee to participate in classroom in- 
struction for a given number of hours 
in corabination with a certain number 
of hours of on-the-job training. Others 
require the trainee to work exclusively 
under the supervision and direction of 
a master tradesman. In both situations, 
the trainee is paid while working and 
learning. 

Cooperative and apprenticeship pro- 
grams are seldom available to signifi- 
cantly disabled people. Those with mild 
learning problems or limited physical 
disabilities are sometimes accepted. 

Sheltered employment is the major 
non-competitive model and was designed 
for disabled persons. Clients participate 
in vocational evaluation before being 
placed in sheltered workshops or v/ork 
activity centers. The original goal of 
this model was to train clients in pre- 
requisite work skills for competitive 
employment. Unfortunately, time has 
proven that relatively few workshop 
Clients have moved from sheltered em- 
ployment to competitive jobs. 

Many criticisms have been levelled at 
sheltered employment. There the 
severely disabled are grouped together 
in a highly specialized environment 
which affords them few opportunities for 
contact with the mainstream population. 
Workshop wages are poor with no bene- 
fit packages available to clients. There 
is usually little pressure to produce 
high volume or good quality work, 
therefore, clients tend to work below 
their potential. 
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Supported work and transitional em- 
ployment programs offer valuable oppor- 
tunities for disabled workers. The jobs 
themselves are real and competitive, 
producing income, and integration with 
the general population. The extensive 
on-site training and client advocacy built 
into these models allow disabled persons 
to enter the work force before they 
have acquired all the social and job skills 
required for independent functioning in a 
work setting. In this manner, these 
models defy the developmental framework 
typical of Train-Place and sheltered em- 
ployment programs. Unlike the time- 
limited services found in traditional re- 
habilitation programs, the supported work 
model is structured to provide ongoing, 
direct service to the disabled as long as 
it is needed. 

The feature that is most characteristic 
of the supported work model is the job 
coaching component. Some sources refer 
to the job coach as a job coordinator, 
job trainer, or in education programs, 
the work study coordinator. In this 
publication, the term job coach will be 
used. It is the job coach who manages 
the various aspects of the supported 
work program (i.e., job development, 
training, placement, worker advocacy, 
and follow-up). The continuity of service 
which the job coach provides is the key- 
stone of the success of supported work 
programs. 

It would be wonderful to be able to 
state that supported employment is ap- 
propriate for all disabled people. Unfor- 
tunately, this model is not a panacea. 
It has proven to work well for many 
people classified as developmentally dis- 
abled, mildly and moderately mentally 
retarded, learning disabled, language 
impaired, physically disabled, and those 
with sensory and sensory-motor disabili- 
ties. The severely retarded have met 
with somewhat less success than those 
with milder involvement. In general, 
severely disabled clients require more 
intensive services from the job coach to 
benefit from supported work programs. 

This model has been marginally suc- 
cessful with those who have severe be- 
havior and emotional problems and clients 



with serious health problems which in* 
terfere with work attendance. 

Job Descri ption for the Job Coach 

Job coaching is multi-faceted because 
of the many people, systems, problems, 
and duties which the job coach must 
address on a drily basis. The following 
are the major responsibilities of the job 
coach: 

1. Job development: locating competi- 
tive jobs in the community and con- 
tacting prospective employers regard- 
ing jobs for clients. Supported work 
programs cannot exist unless appro- 
priate jobs are located for clients 
since training follows placement on 
the job. 

2. Job analysis: task analysis or step- 
by-step breakdown of a specific job 
which defines each increment in the 
work process and identifies requisite 
worker abilities. Job analysis allows 
the coach to assess the requirements 
of a job in fine detail. This is a 
most important placement and 
training tool which enables the job 
coach to make fewer mistakes in 
placement and expedites on-the-job 
learning for the client. 

3. Client-to-iob matching: process of 
correlating client skills, interests, 
abilities, and other characteristics to 
an appropriate job. Successful 
matching of the client to a specific 
work site is one of the chief secrets 
of successful job coaching. Good 
matches result in longer job tenure, 
better worker adjustment, better ad- 
vancement on the job, as well as 
more favorable employer-worker rela- 
tions. 

4. On-the-iob training: direct instruc- 
tion of the client in the performance 
of job duties in the work environ- 
ment during work hours. The client 
is paid during this peiiod. The job 
coach uses the task analysis and 
knowledge of the ciient's learning 
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style to teach the client to perform 
job duties. This is the major train- 
ing technique in the supported work 
model. 

5. Worker evaluation: process of deter- 
mining the degree of success achieved 
by the client on the job; may involve 
interviews with the client and his/her 
supervisor, on-site observations, and 
the completion of worker evaluation 
forms by the supervisor. Ongoing 
evaluation enables the job coach to 
remain apprised of the client's prog- 
ress on the job. When necessary, 
interventions are devised to assist the 
worker in overcoming problcins, im- 
proving job performance, and retaining 
the job. 

Throughout the job coaching process, 
the coach acts as an advocate for the 
client. Just as the job coach attempts 
to lade of phase out in job training to 
foster independence in the worker, the 
coach must attempt to encourage and 
train clients to address their job-related 
problems and become self-advocates to 
whatever extent they are capable. Asser- 
tiveness (within generally acceptable 
boundaries), leadership, decision-making, 
and a full range of self-help and coping 
skills are included in this area. 

Types of Jobs Tvplcallv Sought 

There is a tendency to focus on ser- 
vice oriented jobs for clients in supported 
work programs. There are several 
reasons for this. Service oriented jobs 
are: 

- labor intensive 

- often easily simplified into a few 
simple steps manageable for the 
client 

- subject to frequent staff turnover, 
making them more available to the 
disabled 

- available in a number of work set- 
tings 

- possible for workers with entry 
level skills 

- plentiful at the present time 



Some common service oriented jobs: 



custodian 
food service 
worker 
grocery store 
bagger 
busboy 

laundry worker 



service station 
attendant 
school bus aide 
window washer 
hotel hou3eman 
stocking clerk 



It is important to avoid stereotypical 
thinking when considering jobs for dis- 
abled workers. The client's abilities 
and interests may suggest a direction 
other than service oriented positions. 

Some common non-service oriented 
jobs: 



teacher's aide 

construction 

worker 

autobody 

worker 

mailroom clerk 

machine 

operator 



veterinary 
assistant 
data entry clerk 
factory line 
worker 
child care 
assistant 
file clerk 



Philosophy for S'iccessful Programming 

Job coaching is so multidimensional 
and demanding that it is tempting to 
attend to its mechanics alone. The 
position requires not only definable 
performance abilities, but certain per- 
sonality characteristics and attitudes. 

First and foremost, a job coach 
should have a good self-concept and a 
well integrated personality. A sturdy 
emotional makeup with high tolerance 
for stress is very important because this 
job is highly stress producing. Job 
coaching involves facing anticipated 
problems and all too frequent unexpected 
ones. Good coping ability is essential. 

The job demands physical and emo- 
tional flexibility and stamina. There is 
much driving from place to place, con- 
stant changing of environments and 
people, jobs to be learned so that 
clients can be trained to perform them, 
long term plans to be made as well as 
split second decisions. At times, the 
physical work is heavy and dirty. Need- 
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less to say, a good sense of humor is a 
tremendous asset. 

Finclly, job coaches must be willing 
to work with all types of clients, regard- 
less of their type or degree of disability* 
An atmosphere of respect enhances the 
job coach's interactions with clients and 
encourages workers to feel good about 
themselves and take pride in their work. 

It is important to remember that cli- 
ents arc referred to supported work pro- 
grams because they have serious diffi- 
culties that require the skillful interven- 
tion of the job coach if they are to be 
successful in competitive employment. 
Growth and change take time and effort. 
In all of this, the job coach must be 
patient. 

What type of training best prepares 
one to be a job coach? A job coaching 
applicant would be wise to have at least 
a bachelor's degree in one of the follow- 
ing areas or a related field: 

- rehabilitation counseling 

- special education 

- vocational education for the handi- 
capped 

- vocational evaluation 

- counseling of the disabled 

It is advantageous to have had pre- 
vious experience workins with disabled 
young people and/or adults in schools, 
centers, evaluation units, etc. The pur- 
nose of training and experience is to 
assure that prospective job coaches have 
a thorough knowledge of the various 
types and degrees of disability and the 
ability to plan and ^xecute interventions 
to train the disabled to perform in non- 
sheltered environments. 

Job coaches must also be willing and 
able to manage extensive paperwork 



related to the job such as report writing 
and the development of forms and wor- 
ker contracts. Field work and office 
duties are both time consuming and, 
when combined, result in a complex 
schedule. It is valuable for job coaches 
to have time management skills so that 
they will be able to balance both aspects 
of the job. 

All programs should have a well de- 
fined philosophy for effective policies 
and procedures to be developed. Sup- 
ported work programs are no exception. 

The basic premise of supported work 
programs for the disabled is that these 
people have the same right to work as 
the non-disabled. /Jso, many people 
with disabilities have the potential to 
work in competitive jobs. Like the 
non-disabled, they have the right to 
earn a decent wage and to receive ben- 
efits such as sick leave, vacation time, 
and health insurance. Those who are 
marginally productive because of severe 
disabilities may require special compen- 
sation arrangements (i.e., pay below 
minimum wage, reduced working hours). 
A spirit of fairness must prevail so that 
abuse does not creep into these pro- 
grams. 

There is also an economic rationale 
for employing workers with handicaps. 
As workers, they contribute toward their 
own care, the tax base, and the econ- 
omy. 

Of course, there are also humani- 
tarian reasons for these people to work. 
Work gives meaning to life, instills 
pride, defuses frustration and boredom, 
and builds self-esteem. It also relieves 
families of much of the burden associ- 
ated with long-term care and support. 
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Difference Between Evaluation and 
Assessment 

Clients being considered for placement 
in supported work programs are often 
referred for vocational evaluation. This 
is particularly commonplace in school 
based transitional employment programs 
because federal guidelines require voca- 
tional evaluations for handicapped stu- 
dents. It should be noted that formal 
vocational evaluation is not a prerequisite 
for placement in all supported work pro- 
grams. 

The terms "vocational evaluation** and 
**assessment** are often used interchange- 
ably while, in fact, .hey are distinctly 
different in philosophy and intent. The 
client is an active participant in voca- 
tional evaluation. A variety of data are 
collected ranging from behavioral obser- 
vations to self-reports. The goals of 
these activities are: (1) to identify the 
clients^s vocational potential, interests, 
and deficits, thus enabling both the client 
and the vocational evaluator to gain a 
thorough understanding of the clients 
potential to work; (2) to encourage the 
client*s vocational development. Voca- 
tional evaluation is a highly interactive 
process that requires the involvement of 
both the client and the evaluatDr and 
requires mutual trust and sharing between 
them. The evaluation period may vary 
from a few days to several weeks de- 
pending upon the type of service request- 
ed and available resources. In final 
analysis, the data that are so carefully 
and scientifically gathered must be 
weighed in a subjective yet professional 
manner by the evaluator. 

Assessment, on the other hand, is a 
diagnostic procedure that uses the same 
tools and techniques as vocational evalu- 
ation. It differs from evaluation in phil- 
osophy and intent and is directed at 
determining the client's vocational 
strengths and weaknesses. More limited 
and less interactive tha:. vocational eval- 
uation, assessment examines the more 



easily quantifiable client characteristics 
(i.e., vocationally related aptitudes, 
physical abilities, functional academic 
skills). Little time is devoted to voca- 
tional interests, career exploration, and 
attitudes. 

Both evaluation and assessment use 
similar methods but differ in that evalu- 
ation is much more personalized. Evalu- 
ation seeks to expand vocational self- 
discovery by tapping clients* interests 
and opinions and offers in return infor- 
mation and experiences with the poten- 
tial to enrich their vocational future. 
In evaluat;on, clients are more partici- 
pants than subjects for study. Assess- 
ment tends to regard them as subjects 
to be observed and diagnosed. When 
given the choice, vocational evaluation 
is the process of choice because it 
yields far richer returns for both clients 
and placement personnel. (Botterbusch, 
1983) 

Methods of Accessing Vocational 
Evaluation 

Students in the public schools receive 
vocational evaluation services as part 
of their special education program. 
Disabled students are usually referred 
for vocational evaluation by special 
education teachers or guidance coun- 
selors before decisions are made about 
their vocational placement. Evaluation 
units are often housed in vocational- 
technical centers and comprehensive 
high schools. Because evaluation is 
part of the special education student's 
legal entitlement, there is no fee for 
service. 

The adult service system operates in 
a totally different manner. Disabled 
adults must prove their eligibility for 
services because there are no entitle- 
ment programs for adults. In the case 
of vocational evaluation services, dis- 
abled adults may apply to the local 
office of the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation (DVR). As a public 
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agency, DVR is subject to strit gent regu- 
lations regarding case management. A 
client seeking DVR to fund a vocational 
evaluation must submit to interviews, 
physical and psychological examinations, 
and other procedures prescribed by the 
DVR counselor to e*^^'»^^i'sh eligibility for 
services. Having oi * y opened the 
case, the counselor n.^y request a voca- 
tional evaluation for the client. This 
may be conducted at the state rehabili- 
tation center or at a private local facility 
such as a workshop or day activity center 
with an evaluation unit. 

As previously stated, there are no 
entitlement services for adults, meaning 
once eligibility for DVR services has 
been established, the counselor must 
determine if the client falls below or 
above the income guidelines to establish 
what portion of the fees for service, if 
any, DVR will pay. There is a sliding 
scale for services with DVR paying full 
fees for clients with the lowest incomes 
allowed by DVR guidelines. 

Clients may also access vocational 
evaluation through private agencies and 
sheltered workshops which house evalua- 
tion units. Again, the client must estab- 
lish eligibility with DVR to access funds 
for payment of fees or agree to pay for 
the vocational evaluation themselves. 

Basic Compongnts of Evaluation 

In order to provide a comprehensive 
and meaningful vocational evaluation for 
a disabled person, the evaluator irnst 
assess physical, cognitive, and psycho- 
social functions. The contents of evalu- 
ation reports can prove valuable to job 
coaches^^they plan supported work 
placement^or new clients. It is fre- 
quently helpful for coaches to review 
the reports of clients who are not meet- 
ing with success on the job. Insights 
gained by examining unsuccessful clients' 
evaluation reports can be useful in guid- 
ing job coaches as they restructure dif- 
ficult tasks for clients, develop new 
strategies for interacting with clients, 
and locate more appropriate types of 
jobs in view of client characteristics. 

When evaluating disabled people, the 
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following six areas must be addressed so 
that vocaticr>a*ly relevant information 
can be collected for the evaluation re- 
port: 

1. Case History - Case history elements 
help to direct and focus the evalua- 
tion. The vocational evaluator gath- 
ers data from the following areas 
before planning the actual evaluation. 
This body of information comprises 
the client's case history. 

- personal history - Family members 
living with the client, marital sta- 
tus, family and individual income 
and debt status 

- educational history - Schools at- 
tended, graduations, licenses, post- 
secondary training, approximation 
of literacy level based on present 
performance 

- employment history - Military ser- 
vice, major jobs in past 15 years 
with duties/tasks described; for 
school populations, relate to volun- 
teer and part-time jobs, hobbies 
and interests 

- medical history - Recent and pre- 
sent medical procedures and treat- 
ments related to disability, medi- 
cations, and restrictions with ac- 
companying medical documentation 

- present activities - Daily activities, 
client reports of physical problems 
and limitations 

2. Physical and Psychomotor Abilities - 
Physical abilities refer to those body 
movements that are often required 
for work. The following capacities 
are assessed according to established 
standards in evaluation. 

- strength - sedentary, light, medium, 
heavy, very heavy 

- worker positions - standing, 
walking, sitting 

- worker movement of objects - 
liftings carrying, pushing, pulling 
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- climbing and/or balancing 

- stooping, kneeling, crouching, and/or 
crawling 

- reaching, handling, fingering, and/or 
feeling 

- speaking and/or hearing 

- seeing 

Psychomotor abilities refer to coor- 
dinated movements of the body as a 
whole (e.g., walking a straight line) 
or of z particular part of the body 
(e.g., with arms extended and eyes 
closed, bringing index fingers together 
and touching). These may be judged 
either by behavioral observation or 
measured with standardized instru- 
ments. 

3. Academic Achievement - Early in the 
evaluation, the evaluator determines 
the client's present achievement level 
in reading, written expression, and 
mathematics so that tests and work 
samples of appropriate reading level 
are selected. Tests and inventories 
are also available for nonreaders and 
those with low reading achievement 
scores. 

Academic skills are most readily 
assessed by administering norm 
referenced standardized tests con- 
structed for use With adults. These 
tests yield grade equivalents, standard 
scores, and percentiles, permitting an 
individual's performance to be reported 
in functional terms. Informal methods 
such as writing samples and informal 
reading and mathematics inventories 
may also be used to gauge the effec- 
tiveness of a client's functional aca- 
demic skills without rendering grade 
equivalents. 

Information on the basic academic 
functioning of the client is valuable 
to the job coach as well as the voca- 
tional evaluator because degree of 
literacy impacts directly on job train- 
ing and placement. Many jobs such 
as those in the clerical and sales 
areas require functional reading and 
mathematicc skills. A good under- 
standing cf the potential worker's 
functional academic skills enables the 
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job coach to more effectively survey 
occupational possibilities. 

4. Work Related Aptitudes - It is neces- 
sary for the evaluator to establish 
the relationship between job require- 
ments and the client's performance 
ability. This is clearly of interest 

to the job coach because it is a 
vital element in client-to-job match- 
ing. 

Job aptitudes have been specified 
and defined in the Handbook for 
Analyzing Jobs (DOL, 1972) and a 
Guide to Job Analysis (DOL, 1982). 
The vocationally relevant aptitudes 
include the following: G - general 
learning ability; V - verbal; N - 
numerical; S - spatial; P - form per- 
ception; Q - clerical percertion; K - 
motor coordination; F - finger dex- 
terity; M - manual dexterity; E - 
eye-hand-foot coordination; and C - 
color discrimination. 

The vocational evaluator has a 
wide variety of standardized tests and 
work samples from which to choose 
to measure the client's aptitudes. 
The General Aptiiude Test Battery 
(GATE), a three-hour multiple choice 
test, is a frequently used measure. 
This instrument measu-'^s every apti- 
tude listed above with ihc exceptions 
of eye-hand-foot coordination and 
color perce.^ion. These functions 
may be tested with other instruments. 
GATE results are particularly useful 
to job coaches because they may be 
readily related to specific job re- 
quirements as well as more general 
job clusters. 

5. Vocational Interests - Cognitive and 
psychomotor factors are only part of 
the evaluation picture. Disabled 
clients have vocational preferences 
that must be considered during yoca- 
tional evaluation and before job 
training and placement decisions are 
made. 

Students being considered for 
transitional employment frequently 
have little or .o work history and, 
therefore, few work related experi- 
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ences upon which to draw. This is 
tragically true for deinstitutionalized 
adults being evaluated for placement 
in supported work programs. However, 
this should not imply that they do not 
have vocational dreams and interests. 
Job coaches would be wise to carefully 
review evaluation reports for interest 
areas. 

Vocational evaluators identify voca- 
tional interests by noting clients' 
expressions of interest in particular 
work samples, administering interest 
inventories, and listening to and ob- 
serving clients. Rather than being 
scientific, assessment of the client's 
vocational interests demands the eval- 
uator's perceptiveness and professional 
judgement. 

6. Affective Elements - The area of 
affect includes self-concept, feelings 
or emotions, tolerance for stress, 
anxiety level, motivation, and social- 
emotional factors such as personal 
relationships and interactions. In the 
realm of work, these factors are of 
great importance because they either 
enable a person to perform or they 
ii;hibit his functioning in the work- 
place. It is helpful to job coaches to 
examine evaluation reports for state- 
ments relating to clients' affective 
characteristics observed during the 
evaluation period such as client reac- 
tion to: 

- real and perceived failure and suc- 
cess 

- real or perceived criticism 

- having to discontinue a pleasurable 
activity 

- boredom or periods of waiting/un- 
structured time 

- errors and frustration 

- authority figures and peers 

Although certain affective measures 
may be administered by vocational 
evaluators during evaluation, the re- 
sults of these tests must be inter- 
preted by a licensed psychologist. If 
the client was referred by DVR foi 
the vocational evaluation, the DVR 
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counselor probably obtained a psycho- 
logical assessment or received a re- 
port of a current, validly adminis- 
tered assessment from the referring 
agency or school as part of the pro- 
cess of establishing eligibility for 
DVR services. Evaluators, therefore, 
must rely upon psychologists' reports, 
observational and interview data, 
client seif-reports, and medical and 
psychiatric records to report on the 
emotional status of clients. Profes- 
sional behavior demands that voca- 
tional evaluators and job coaches 
acknowledge their unique roles in 
assessing and tapping client vocation- 
al potential and that they concern 
themselves with vocationally relevant 
client psychosocial and emotional 
characteristics. (Botterbusch, 1983) 
At its best, vocational evaluation 
not only assesses physical, cognitive, 
psychosocial and behavioral factors, 
it provides vital information to cli- 
ents, referring agencies, and job 
coaches on clieii.i' vocational 
strengths and weaknesses zn l pro- 
vides a unique opportunity for clients 
to explore career possibilities in 
light of a heightened awareness of 
their capabilities. Futhermore, evalu- 
ation allows job coaches to obtain 
valuable information about client 
functioning in a simulated work en- 
vironment, the evaluation unit. This 
takes some of the guesswork out of 
planning a supported employment 
placement for a new, relatively un- 
known client and shortens the data 
gathering period. 

Using the Evaluation Report 

For evaluation reports to be useful to 
job coaches, they must have a thorough 
understanding of the contents of these 
reports and the ability to interpret as 
well as interpolate various statements 
relating to clients' functioning. The 
fact that there are many differ<"nt types 
of reports need not pose a problem if 
job coaches knc w what they are looking 
for and its vocational significance. 

Ideally, agencies and schools should 
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have the option to select the factors 
they want to be assessed by evaluators. 
If the evaluator is pressed for time or 
resources are limited, an abbreviai ..:d 
evaluation may be planned. The areas 
listed in the previous section are conven- 
tionally included in vocational evaluatious 
whether they are of long or short dura- 
tion. It should not be assumed that a 
lengthy assessment period will yield more 
valid information. Skillful evaluators 
can provide very effective assessments 
in compressed time periods, so quality of 
service, not duration of the evaluation, 
dictates the overall value of the evalua- 
tion and of the resultant report. 

Referral forms usually contain a state- 
ment indicating the reason(s) for referral 
for vocational evaluation. To effectively 
fulfill the purchasing agency's request, 
the evaluator must develop strategies to 
provide findings related to the reasons 
for which the client was referred. In 
practice, purchasers of evaluation services 
usually receive the type of report that 
the evaluator and/or the evaluating agen- 
cy is accustomed to preparing. Referring 
agencies will often supply job coaches 
with evaluation reports if copies are 
requested. 

With the report in hand, the job coach 
is faced with the challenge of using it 
as an aid for planning and executing a 
transitional employment or supported 
work placement for the client. The fol- 
lowing are suggestions for maximizing 
information contained in evaluation re- 
ports, having first acknowledged that 
there are as many types of reports as 
there are evaluation units and evaluators. 

1. Examination of the Whole Report for 
Placement Cues - Based upon the 
evaluator's assessment of the client's 
performance on a variety of measures 
and a number of informal procedures 
previously described, as well as pro- 
fessional judgement, the evaluator 
formulates recommendations in the 
evaluation report. This portion is an 
important part of the report, but job 
coaches should avoid the temptation 
to neglect or skim the body of the 
document and center exclusively on 



the recommendations. 

A major point for job coaches to 
consider is that it is quite possible 
that the evaluation may have been 
conducted for a purpose other than 
considering the client for supported 
employment. Perhaps the sending 
agency was contemplating further 
conventional vocational training for 
the client and wanted the evaluation 
to point a direction for that type of 
programming. One would then expect 
the summary and recommendations 
sections of the report to address 
traditional training concerns and not 
necessarily on-the-job training issues 
inherent to supported work. This 
scenario does not imply that such an 
evaluation report is useless to the 
job coach. A thorough review of 
the total report might contribute 
valuable insights into the client's 
work potential, possibly affording 
the coach the opportunity to avoid 
costly mistakes which could discour- 
age the client causing a setback and 
ruining a job site for future clients. 

Specifically, the job coach should 
examine the total report for infor- 
mation regarding the client's func- 
tional literacy levels, performance of 
work samples, level of client interest 
in work samples, interests identified 
through inventories, interviews, and 
self-reports, physical, psychomotor, 
and perceptual limitations noted by 
the evaluator, effective and behavior- 
al characteristics demonstrated in 
various phases of the evaluation, 
work environment preferences, and 
any other work related issues which 
could impact a supported work place- 
ment. It is a time saving habit to 
take notes on useful bits of infor- 
mation found in the report and then 
store them in the client's file folder 
for future consideration. 

2. AvoidPiice of overemphasis on aver- 
?!ge/riormal performance levels - A 
handy rule of thumb to follow when 
examining a client's evaluation report 
or dealing with a client is: Remem- 
ber that the client has a disabling 
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condition that has made supported 
employment necessary if he/she is to 
obtain and hold a job. This is usually 
more apparent when working with 
mentally retarded clients because their 
handicapping condition readily implies 
reduced cognition and other abilities. 
In the case of persons with obvious 
physical limitations, the disabilities 
are easily discernable as are the hur- 
dles these problems create. It is 
more difficult to maintain this mind 
set with clients who have hidden 
difficulties such as learning disabilities 
or emotional handicaps. So often 
they appear to be unimpaired and 
normal when, in reality, they may be 
very seriously disabled. 

How do these observations affect 
the way a job coach "translates** eval- 
uation reports? As previously stated, 
much 0^ the evaluation report is de- 
velopeu from norm referenced test 
results. Unless the job coach has a 
background and interest in psycho- 
metrics, plenty of time, and access to 
Sweetland and Keyser*s Tests> Second 
Edition, it is unlikely that he/she will 
be aware of the populations upon 
which various instruments were 
normed. Therefore, questions may 
emerge. (1) Was this test or work 
sample normed on a group with char- 
acteristics similar to those of my 
client? (2) How can I yield accurate, 
useful information from the report if 
I do not have this data? 

Granted, many vocational evaluators 
take pains to depict clients' vocational 
potential and functioning in very con- 
structive, yet realistic terms. Their 
reports tend to emphasize the client's 
relative strengths, taking into account 
the fact that the disability may have 
reduced functions such as work speed, 
tool handling ability, measurement 
skills, and the like. This type of 



report is very simple for the job 
coach to interprr't because the evalu- 
ator has avoided the pitfalls inherent 
in measuring the client against a 
normative yardsMck without skirting 
the issue of the client's real func- 
tional ability. Herein lies the answer 
to the two questions listed above: 
Avoid the temptation to lean heavily 
on normal performance comparisons 
with all types of disabled populations. 
Instead, draw or mentally depict a 
graph of relative strengths, even if 
they all fall below established norms. 
Remeuiber that job coaching is aimed 
ai determining vocational possibility 
and maximizing this until it becomes 
reality for the client in supported 
employment. 

3. Observation of Peaks and Vallevs in 
Performance and Interest Areas - 
Everyone, disabled or not, has tal- 
ents, likes, and dislikes. This fact 
transfers io vocational areas; a 
thorough understanding of this simple 
statement is a powerful tool for job 
coaches. Peaks and valleys in the 
many areas that are tested and docu- 
mented in vocational evaluation re- 
ports can provide helpful hints for 
job coaches and give direction to the 
supported employment process. It is 
wise to follow the "non-normative" 
parameters suggested above when 
noting high and low skill interest 
areas. 

In this context, performance may 
be construed to include aptitudes, 
perceptual and perceptual-motor abil- 
ities, specific work skills, work hab- 
its, and behaviors. Information on 
these areas is generally easy to re- 
trieve from the assessment report. 
For job coaching purposes, it is 
handy to prepare a list enumerating 
peak and valley areas for later refer- 
ence. 
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Example of the Performance List: 
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Client's Name Source of Information Date of Report Today's Date 



AREAS OF RELATIVE STRENGTH 
* functional reading and writing 



* Punctuality 

* Cooperation with evaluator 

* Frustration tolerance 

* Recognition of errors 

* Gross motor 

* Independent worlc 

* Oral instructions 

* Clerical tasks 



The same sort of list may be pre- 
pared to catalog vocational interests 
discovered during the vocational eval- 
uation. Even those which are not 
deemed reasonable, given the type or 
degree of disability of the client 
should be listed because they could 
later prove helpful in guiding job 
placement. Example: The mildly 
retarded clie:it vho wants to be a 
nurse but lacks the ability to handle 
the academic demands of a nursing 
program may well be able to work as 
a health care assistant in a nursing 
home. 

4. Considera^tion of At titu des and Work 
Habits Exhibited During Evaluation - 
The evaluation period provides a kind 
of laboratory experience for the client 
in which the people, setting, and 
demands are unfamiliar. Clients know 
that they are being "tested^ and, con- 
sequently, are more stressed and 
anxious than usuaL The scenario is 



AREAS OF RELATIVE WEAKNESS 

* Functional arithmetic and money 
skills 

* Tolerance for standing 

* Hygiene and grooming 

* Attention span 

* Correction of errors 

* Finger dexterity 

* Tool handling 

* Written instructions 

* Mechanical tasks 



very similar to that of an employee 
on a new job where everyone and 
everything is unfamilirr. Through 
careful review of the evaluation 
report, job coaches have a rare op- 
portunity to glimpse clients' reactions 
to unfamiliar people, tasks, and sur- 
roundings. This information could 
prove valuable when planning place- 
ments and appropriate interventions 
for clients. 

Some behaviors, personality char- 
acteristics, and work habits are more 
vocationally relevant than others. 
Obviously, negative habits and at- 
titudes which could compromise a 
community based work placement are 
of interest to the job coach. On the 
other hand, strongly positive traits 
tend to work to the advantage of 
clients. In reading evaluation re- 
ports, job coaches would do well to 
note positive and negative attitudes 
and work habits exhibited during 
evaluation. 
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The following are examples of critical 
positive and negative behaviors: 



ATTITUDES> HABITS. 
AND BEHAVIORS 

* Grooming, hygiene^ 
and dress 

* Conformity to rules 

* Reactions to woric 



* Interpersonal skills 



* Initiative/motivation 



POSITIVES NEGATIVES 

* Clean, neat, appropriate * Dirty, unkempt, improper 



* Observant of rules 

* On task 

* Attentive 

* Tolerant toward 
repetition 

* High frustration 
threshold 

* Infrequent complaints 

* Cooperative 

* Accepting supervision 

* Accepting of criticism 

* Appropriate questions/ 
requests for help 

* Working without 
supervision 

* Proper taking of breaks 



* Caring about work 
quality 



* Indifferent or rebellious 

* Distractible 

* Short attention 

* Easily bored 

* Easily frustrated 

* Frequent complaints 

* Balky, uncooperative 

* Rejection of supervision 

* Upset by criticism 

* Inappropriate questions/ 
requests for help 

* Unable to work without 
supervision 

* Failure to .eturn on time 
from breaks 

* Uncaring about work quality 



Consideration of Job Clusters Sug> 
gcstcd in the Renort - If specific 
training or job placement was recom- 
mended in the evaluation report, the 
job coach should make note of it. 
This should not imply that the occupa- 
tions recommended by the vocational 
evaluator are the only ones which are 
appropriate for the client. The Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) 
used in conjunction with the evalua- 



tion report could reveal further em- 
ployment possibilities. This publica- 
tion is particularly useful to the job 
coach when the client's placement 
requirements arc difficult or very 
unique. One caution: In order lot 
an occupational title to have meaning 
for the supported employment client, 
a real, viable, and possible job bear- 
ing that title must exist in the com- 
munity. What good is a recommcn da- 
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tion tliat a person become a line wor- 
ker in a slioe factory if there are no 
slioe factories in the community in 
which to work? Also, if a particular 
job is imperiled because of changing 
life styles or technology, it makes no 
sense for a job coach to seek such a 
placement for a client On the other 
hand, new, previously unknown jobs 
are appearing thanks to technology. 
It is quite possible for an astute job 
coach to use the evaluation findings 
to match clients with novel, good- 
paying jobs in the community which 
have not yet been cataloged in the 
DOT. 



Additional Concerns 

The altruism and caring that leads 
people into the helping professions also 
prompts them to feel responsible for 
their clients, grow fond of them, and 
even have dreams and aspirations for 
them. This bonding is productive within 
practical limits, but loses its positive 
qualities when reality fades and wishful 
thinking takes over. The job coach may 
have found the seemingly perfect job for 
the client, only to discover that the 
placement is in direct conflict with the 
client's family's values and, subsequently, 
they have a low opinion of the "perfect 
job." Reality dictates that the job coach 
must develop a sense of the type(s) of 
work and environments that are proper 
for the client and acceptable to the fam- 
ily of the client. 

It is logical to assume th;^t if the 
client's family objects to the use of al- 
cohol, they might object to the client 
being placed in a job at a liquor store. 
Likewise, an upwardly mobile or promi- 
nent family could possibly have some 
difficulty accepting the placement of a 
family member in a highly conspicuous 
custodial job. A very protective parent 
may object to the placement of a retard- 
ed daughter in an isolated work situation 
where there is little supervision. In all 
likelihood, adjustments in environment 
would remedy the objections previously 
listed. 



Sometimes families have difficulty 
accepting the fact that an agency has 
determined that their disabled adult son 
or daughter can and should work. An 
example of this is the case of the man 
who was always late to work because 
his mother felt badly about insisting 
that he get up early fo/ work. She 
perceived him as a sickly child, more in 
need of his sleep than his job. In 
another situation, the parent of a mildly 
retarded daughter refused to allow her 
to work a 40 hour week even though 
the client was able and willing to work 
full time. The parent stated that such 
good financial planning had been done 
that there would never be a need for 
the daughter to work so hard. 

Although inroads have been made in 
counseling parents and family members 
to encourage the growth and indepen- 
dence of disabled young people and 
adults, there are still feelings to be 
considered. It is hard enough for the 
parents of non-disabled people to foster 
the independence of their adult children. 
In the case of parents of disabled 
adults, the challenge is much greater. 
So often there are feelings of guilt and 
inadequacy among these parents. These 
emotions can translate into anger and 
resistance, undermining the superb ef- 
forts of even the most highly skilled 
job coach. Family cooperation is a 
must if a supported employment program 
is to be of benefit to a disabled person. 
The good will of all concerned is needed 
to make the process work. 

Summary 

This section was devoted to present- 
ing an overview of vocational evaluation 
and the resultant evaluation report. 
There are many fine, in-depth publica- 
tions intended for vocational evaluators, 
however, this publication is written as 
a practical guide for job coaches and, as 
such, this section is tailored to fulfill 
their needs. An effort was made to 
illustrate techniques that job coaches 
can use to sort out valuable information 
from evaluation reports, even if these 
documents were not written with sup- 
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ported employment as the client's voca- success in supported employment. Frac- 
tional goal. A particular emphasis was tical suggestions have been offered 
placed on preplacement factors which which have proven themselves in actual 
positively or negatively influence client's job coaching situations. 



Chapter 3 
Job Development 



Definition of Job Development 

There are many definitions of job 
development. For the purp( ses of this 
publication, job development is the pro- 
cess of locating competitive jobs in the 
community and contacting prospective 
employers regarding jobs for clients. 
Most supported employment programs do 
not employ job development specialists, 
b^jt rely on job coaches to locate jobs for 
their clients. Expecting the coach to 
function as the job developer might at 
first appear to be impractical and burden- 
some. In actuality, this is a very effi- 
cient method of finding and securing 
appropriate positions in the community 
for clients. From a budgetary point of 
view, there is no need for additional 
staffing to develop jobs. More impor- 
tantly, if there is a single contact per- 
son, employers will need to interact with 
only one person from the supported work 
program, the job coach. This structure 
subjects employers to fewer meetings, 
interruptions, and human interactions. 
The result is less stress and bother for 
the employer. Also, there is more oppor- 
tunity for clear communication of expec- 
tations when fewer people are involved 
in agreements and arrangements. 

Job coaches also reap benefits by 
being the developers of their client's 
jobs. Making all of the contacts with 
an employer affords the job coach the 
opportunity to develop a working rela- 
tionship built on mutual trust and respect 
from the outset. This factor combined 
with the reduction of confusion explained 
above makes for fewer misunderstandings 
and more efficient management. Last 
but not least, job coaches retain a degree 
of control by developing their own work 
sites. This allows coaches to pursue 
jobs in geographic locations and indus- 
tries that hold promise for their clients 
and the supported work program. It is 
important to bear in mind that the cli- 
ent's needs come first and that "staging 
a breakthrough** into a difficult to enter 



industry has no meaning unless clients 
will be the beneficiaries of that success. 
In summary, with control of job devel- 
opment comes a large measure of re- 
sponsibility for the placement of clients 
in situations where they will be treated 
fairly and provided with opportunities 
to grow as workers. 



Identifying Community Resources and 
Networking 

The actual process of finding com- 
petitive jobs in the community requires 
a degree of public relations and business 
skill, persistence, and optimism. It is 
most helpful to begin by familiarizing 
oneself with the character of the com- 
munity, its geography, and the business 
and political structures that operate 
within it. 

Networking, the creation of lines of 
communication with potentially helpful 
people and organizations, is a valuable 
tool for job coaches seeking to establish 
contacts in the business community. A 
broad based network of contacts in the 
community can have a double-barrelled 
effect on job development by producing 
job leads as well as by spreading the 
word about the supported work program. 
The following groups are excellent net- 
working resources for the job coach: 



Local Chamber of Commerce - Chambers 
have listings of member businesses with 
telephone numbers, addresses, and con- 
tact people. Businesses are sometimes 
grouped according to characteristics 
such as size, type, location, products. 
Chamber personnel are excellent sources 
for names of civic leaders who may 
have networking connections to share 
with job coaches. By doing presenta- 
tions at chamber meetings, it is possible 
to interest local employers in hiring 
disabled workers. 
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Business and Professional 
Organizations/Community Service Or- 
ganizations - Groups like the Board of 
Realtors, the local medical society, the 
Rotary, and the Elks* Club are sometimes 
willing to invite outside speakers to their 
meetings to do presentations on supported 
work programs. These exposures may 
lead to productive contacts for job 
development. 

Federal Job Programs - Federal job pro- 
grams can be an excellent source of job 
placement and networking opportunities. 
Establishing working relationships with 
personnel associated with these programs 
can lead to job development leads, em- 
ployer incentive funds, paid summer jobs 
for disabled youth, and a variety of 
training and job placement opportunities 
for clients who meet the criteria for 
program participation. The following is 
a description of current federal job pro- 
grams. 

Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) - 
This federal employment program pro- 
vides funding for vocational and aca- 
demic education and job placement 
for youth and adults who are disabled 
or economically disadvantaged. JTPA 
funds are dispersed to state employ- 
ment agencies and are funneled to 
local public employment offices. In 
an effort to make the program respon- 
sive to local needs, the federal gov- 
ernment has mandated the creation of 
Private Industry Councils (PlC*s) com- 
posed of leaders from the business 
community to offer advice and pro- 
gram direction at the local level. 

The following JTPA programs target 
disabled persons and may be tapped 
through the local public employment 
agency of the state employment ser- 
vice: 

- Title 2A - The bulk of JTPA funding 
is directed toward this program that 
targets handicapped and disadvan- 
taged youth and adults. Because 
all programs are directed locally, 
the particulars vary. However, 
some basic principles hold true for 



all Title 2A programs: 

* They serve all handicapped and 
unemployed persons who have 
met the eligibility criteria. 

* They incorporate classroom train- 
ing in functional academics and 
career education. 

* They provide funds for on-the- 
job training (OJT) that are used 
as employer incentives to hire 
disabled or economically disad- 
vantaged persons. When an 
employer agrees to hire a person 
in the OJT program, then he/she 
pays half the employee's salary 
(to be at least minimum wage) 
and Title 2A funds subsidize the 
other half of the salary. The 
OJT time period and the allow- 
able number of work hours per 
week vary by community. 

Title 2B - This is a smaller and 
less expansive program than Title 
2A. The target population is han- 
dicapped and disadvantaged youth 
ages 14-21 years. Through Title 
2B, commonly known as Summer 
Youth Employment (SYE), summer 
jobs are developed in the public, 
non-profit sector for youth with 
proven eligibility for the program. 
These arc not truly competitive 
jobs because they were created 
for SYE applicants and are dis- 
solved at the end of each summer 
when the program draws to a close. 
Job counselors are recruited to 
monitor the participants' progress 
and to trouble-shoot problems. 
Young people learn work habits 
and job skills while receiving at 
least minimum wage for their work. 
The most recent change in the 2B 
program has involved adding an 
academic component to the summer 
employment model. Again, local 
PIC's and the state and local em- 
ployment services determine how 
the academic requirement should 
be implemented. 
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SYE has been successfully used 
as supplemental work experience for 
disabled students who participate in 
transitional employment programs 
during the school year. Through 
SYE, they are actively involved in 
work activities in the summer and 
return to school in the fall with 
new experience and, usually, with 
more ideas about the type of job 
they would like next in the transi- 
tional employment program. 

Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (TJTO - 
This federal program offers employers 
a federal tax refund as an employer 
incentive to encourage the employment 
of disabled and economically disad- 
vantaged persons. TJTC was reenacted 
by Congress after a hiatus. The pres- 
ent effective period for the program 
is October 22, 1986-December 31, 
^988, after which Congress will again 
make the decision to retain the pro- 
gram in its present form, to amend 
it, or to eliminate it. 

TJTC makes hiring disabled em- 
ployees more attractive for businesses. 
After the completion of simple paper 
work and receipt of notification that 
the criteria for participation have 
been met, the employer is eligible for 
a tax credit of 40% of the first $6,000 
of salary earned by the disabled em- 
ployee. Only one year's credit is 
allowed. To limit abuse, eligible em- 
ployees must be on the job at least 
90 days and have worked a minimum 
of 120 hours before the credit is valid. 

TJTC may be accessed through the 
local offices of the various state em* 
ployment agencies and through the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(DVR) in jurisdictions where DVR has 
a cooperative agreement with state 
employment service. 

Local office of the state employment 
service - Unfortunately, there is no stan- 
dard name across the country for this 
agency. Each state has a state level 
employment agency with community based 
branches. Local employment offices 
usually maintain a listing of jobs available 



in the community and aiay be willing to 
share some or all of their job leads. It 
can be beneficial to form a working 
relationship with local employment ser- 
vice staff to facilitate accesf federal 
and state funded on-the-job (OJT) pro- 
grams. Staff can also process paperwork 
required for federal employer incentive 
programs like Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 
(TJTC). 

Lists of Business Peo ple on Boards of 
Advocacy Groups - Contact local groups 
such as the Association of Retarded 
Citizens and the Association for Children 
with Learning Disabilities and obtain 
the names of their board members. 
These people tend to have an awareness 
and sensitivity to the needs of disabled 
people and may provide jobs or job 
contacts. 

Personal Contacts - Confer with friends 
and acquaintances who may be willing 
to employ a disabled person or who 
may know prospective employers. 

Parents of Clients or Families of Other 
Disabled Persons - Establish contact 
with families of disabled persons who 
may be willing to employ clients in 
their own businesses or assist with job 
leads. 

Help Wanted Ads in Local Newspapers - 
Consult these Istings for immediate job 
openings. Make note of high turnover 
jobs or those occurring frequently in 
the help Aranted ads. 

current Nature of Client Assessment 
and Job Developnient 

The chapter on vocational evaluation 
appears immediately before job develop- 
ment to emphasize the philosophical and 
practical interrelationship of client as- 
sessment and placement. The availability 
of vocationally relevant data from the 
evaluation report lends logic and struc- 
ture to the identification of an appro- 
priate job for the client. Jobs for dis- 
abled people must be carefully fitted to 
their individual requirements if place- 
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ments are to benefit clients. A more 
complete discussion of matching clients 
to jobs may be found in Chapter 5. 

On a more concrete level, evaluation 
and job development are concurrent in 
time. In order lO more speedily place 
clients, the job coach should continually 
engage in job development activities. By 
periodically surveying the local job mar- 
ket, the coach creates a job bank of 
potential position and work sites to be 
used for new clients or old clients in 
need of another position. 



Employment Survey Form 

Much information is gathered from 
the various sources listed above. It is 
important to have a method of cataloging 
and saving the names, telephone numbers, 
and addresses of networking contacts, 
potential employers and businesses. The 
Employment Survey Form is offered as a 
tool for managing this information. One 
may choose to update the form on a 
periodic or on an as needed basis depend- 
ing on the degree of change present in 
the community's job market activity. Job 
coaches in rural areas where business 
growth is limited and job turnover is 
low will probably update less frequently 
than coaches in rapidly growing com- 
munities. 

It is particularly helpful to tailor a 
computer database program to handle 
Employment Survey Form information. 
Computer technology allows vast amounts 
of data to be stored, updated, and ac- 
cessed in any number of ways with the 
added benefit of reducing "paper glut.** 

The first heading to appear on the 
Employment Survey Form is "High Fre- 
quency Job Openings" and refers to posi- 
tions that often appear in the help 
wanted section of the local newspaper, 
on storefront signs, in employment ser- 
vice ads, etc. List these frequently oc- 
curring openings and others that are 
known to be subject to high rates of 
turnover. Be sure to note the level and 
type of training required for the job, 
necessary licenses or certifications, or 
any prerequisite experience under the 



subheading "Job Requirements/Training." 
Also list the source of the information 
such as the local daily newspaper, 
weekly community paper, newsletters, 
or the name of the agency or person 
who supplied the information. This 
listing is a handy guide for job coaches 
to consult when the job market is tight. 
Frequently occurring jobs are more 
likely to exist in that climate than jobs 
that are scarce in more favorable times. 
By working "backward," the coach can 
build a resource guide. This is done by 
taking a high frequency job title and 
compiling the names, addresses, and 
phone numbers of employers with such 
positions. In this manner, a "job bank" 
can be built based on the job title. 

The heading "Targeted Businesses/- 
Employers" refers to work sites in the 
community that appear to be especially 
desirable for reasons such as: 



- willingness to employ disabled em- 
ployees - At times, employers ap- 
proach supported work programs 
and express an interest in hiring 
clients or they may, in conversa- 
tion, freely state that they would 
like to hire a client. Employers 
like this do not need convincing 
that disabled people are capable of 
being productive workers and dis- 
play a rare readiness to employ. 
Having a core of employers with 
this attitude is a tremendous asset 
to che community and to supported 
work programs. 

- need for additional staff - There 
are businesses that are subject to 
high rates of personnel turnover 
and who are continually advertising 
available positions. Often the 
employer is actively searching for 
potential employees who will remain 
with the company and offer sta- 
bility to the work force, rmploy- 
ers operating under these condi- 
tions may be quite willing to hr e 

a client who wants to learn the 
job and stay on for an extended 
period. 
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- availability of types of jobs suitable 
for clients in supported work pro- 
grams - Service oriented jobs have 
become a cliche in supported work 
programs because so many clients 
are placed in them. Historically, 
businesses offering many labor in- 
tensive, service jobs at entry level 
are usually good placement pros- 
pects. There are often more oppor- 
tunities for mentally retarded clients 
in service oriented jobs than in 

less labor intensive areas. 

- favorable geographic location - Lack 
of reliable transportation is a major 
impediment to work for many dis- 
abled people. Businesses located 
along public transportation routes 
and within walking distance of the 
client's home obviate the need for 
expensive transportation 
arrangements. Proximity to home 

or public transportation is good 
reason to target a business. 

- reputation of being an excellent em- 
ployer - Some employers are known 
in the community as civic minded 
community leaders who take an 
interest in the well being of their 
employees. They appear to have 
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empathy for people and are willing 
to "take a chance" by hiring em- 
ployees who may need extensive 
training. They offer jobs to peo- 
ple who would never be considered 
by the strictly production minded 
employer. 

- high probability of entry because 
of strong contacts - Parents, rela- 
tives, and friends of clients who 
have businesses may want to hire 
other disabled workers. Also, the 
job coaches' friends or family may 
have an interest in employing a 
client. In all of these cases, rela- 
tionships are already established 
and there is groundwork for a 
successful placement. 

List the name, address, and phone 
number of the targeted business along 
with the name of the person with whom 
employment matters should be discussed. 
Record the nature of the company's 
business under "Type of Business." 

Under the heading "Potential Busi- 
nesses/Employers," list companies that 
should be investigated after gathering 
more information or at a later date. 
Record information in the manner sug* 
gested for targeted businesses. 
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Date Completed Completed by 



HIGH FREQUENCY JOB OPENINGS 

Job Title/Description Job Reauirein ' Mits/Training Source of Information 



TARGETED BUSINESSES/EMPLOYERS 

Company Name Address Phone Contact Person Type of Business 



POTENTIAL BUSINESSES/EMPLOYERS 

Company Name Address Phone Contact Person Tvne of Business 
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Employmen*: Survey Form 



Date Completed _ 



Completed by S. jhdmpSjQf) 



HIGH FREQUENCY JOB OPENINGS 

Job Title/Descriotioq Job ReQuirements/Training 



Source of Information 



-farmal fmamiHQ fid in re.&htutinA' 

Sft / sy^ hm fra\nii^ proa. £g. hodl ^rsrtnne I /» 



C(^%JjOin ^lidAl system fani'n^ 

gnfry ^l^rk ^k>^ 



TARGETED BUSINESSES/EMPLOYERS 
Comoanv Name Address Phone 



Contact Person 



Type of Business 



^/^/tinikci PuK.S(Lklg. AHfia l^Sii. Solly MLr .<C/.Aa^^~ 

Panics 



T 



Ml 



POTENTIAL BUSINESSES/EMPLOYERS 

Company Name Address Phone Contact Person Type of Business 

f^ttriH Deptsirts. :)mff)a)t.^i .^^/.-nss. W)^r^\/oijL M J&IJsi 
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Contact with the Prospective E mployer 

Having surveyed the employment mar- 
ket in the community and recorded infor- 
mation on the Employment Survey Form, 
the job coach is ready to begin to make 
contact with employers. It is productive 
to start with employers from the **Tar- 
geted** heading who have indicated 
through ads or other means that they 
are hiring in job categories that are 
appropriate for clients who are awaiting 
placement. Personal contacts with em- 
ployers are best made when job cctches 
have specific clients in mind and enough 
background information about them to 
make informed judgments about appropri- 
ate supported work placements. 

1. Telephone Contact with Employers - 
Initial contact with a prospective em- 
ployer is usually made by telephone. 
This saves time and gasoline. It is 
best to ask to speak to a previously 
determined contact person or someone 
who is authorized to deal with em- 
ployment matters. At this point, the 
job coach should limit conversation 
to questions about job availability. If 
there is a job opening, the coach 
should request information about: 



- job duties - required work activities 
related to the position 

- duty times/days - designated days 
and hours for work; work schedule 

- wages - salary or financial compen- 
sation for work 

- benefits - paid vacation, sick leave, 
health/dental plan, insurance plan, 
profit sharing plan and any other 
advantage accrued to the worker by 
the employer as a result of his 
employment 

- education requirements - formal 
schooling needed for the job; aca- 
demic courses/credits, years in 
school, or diplomas/degrees needed 
for employment 



Job Coaching in Supported Work Programs 

- training requirements - formal 
vocational programming, on-the- 
job experience, or apprenticeships 
necessary for employment 

• skill requirements - task or job 
performance abilities needed to 
accomplish the job 

- location of business - geographic 
position of the company; proximity 
to major streets, roads, and high- 
ways 

- transportation requirements - 
uvailability of public conveyance 
(e.g., bus, subway), van pools, and 
car pools to the work site; need 
for an employer to have a driver's 
license and/or a car 

If the position appears to have 
some promise for the client, the job 
coach should give the employer a 
thumbnail sketch of the supported 
work program, clearly indicating 
that the purpose of the inquiry is to 
locate a job for a client. If the 
employer appears interested, an ap- 
pointment to meet to discuss the 
program and to perform a job analy- 
sis. 

From the very first conversation 
with the employer, the job coach 
should reflect a marketing approach 
that presents the client as able to 
be a productive worker with the 
right training and support and not a 
"disabled worker" in need of charity. 
It is important to convey the message 
that supported work programs are 
not charitable enterprises and that 
by employing a disabled person, the 
employer is making a wise business 
decision. 

2. In ' Mai Employer Contact Form - 
Information from the first telephone 
conversation with the employer 
should be logged on the Initial Em- 
ployer Contact Form. Blank and 
completed copies of this form may 
be found on pages 27 and 28. Posi- 
tive, negative, or ambivalent employer 
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responses are recorded, placed in a 
file called a "job bank,** and kept for 
future reference. The positive points 
of this system are: 

- reduction of redundant work and 
backtracking by job coaches 

- establishment of a permanent rec- 
ord of job contacts 

• basis for future job contacts 

- ease of expansion and use by a 
group of job coaches 

The initial Employer Contact Form 
is to be completed by the person who 
first contacted the employer. There- 
fore, the job coach or job developer 
inserts his/her name as initiator and 
gives the date of the first contact. 
Next, the name, address, and telephone 
number are inserted. The public 
transportation line is intended for 
recording proximity to buses, subway 
lines, and other mass transit depots. 
After this, the company*s business or 
product is briefly described followed 
by the name and title of the company 
based contact person. It is often 
helpful to know the nume of the man- 
agement head, thus a line has been 
supplied for this information. 

As mentioned above, all exploratory 
contacts with employers should be 
recorded regardless of their outcomes. 
Boxes have been provided and should 
be checked to indicate employer inter- 
est and job availability. If the em- 
ployer has asked to be contacted 
later, it is desirable to establish a 
date for the next contact. This date 
should be noted on the **contact later** 
line. On the following line, the name 
of the person who provided the job 
lead is entered. If the job coach 
obtained the name of the business 
from another source, that would be 
cited as the source cf information 
about the employer. Boxes are pre- 
sented for checking the manner in 
which initial contact was made with 
space allowed for a brief explanation. 



Under **positions available,** job 
titles and a short statement about job 
duties are listed followed by com- 
ments on skills and training necessary 
prior to employment. Additional 
space is allocated for the job cop.ch 
to log observations or concerns. 

Initial Employer Contact Forms 
should be filed into a job bank. 
Forms may be categorized according 
to type of business, job cluster/title, 
location, or any other way that is 
meaningful to the staff using the job 
bank. If more than one method of 
filing is desired, forms may be copied 
and placed in separate files (e.g., 
filed by location and by job cluster). 

Initial Job Site Visit - Having estab- 
lished a mutually acceptable time to 
meet, the job coach visits the con- 
tact person at the work site. This 
is a business meeting, therefore, th^^ 
coach should be dressed appropri* 
ately, act pleasant but businesslike, 
and present a business card to the 
employer. 

The following topics should be 
covered during this meeting: 

- nature of the supported work pro- 
gram and its financial benefits for 
the employer (i.e.. Targeted Jobs 
Tax Credits (TJTC), publicly funded 
on-the-job (OJT) programs (See 

pp. 18-19 for program details.) 

- training and support roles of the 
job coach and the ways in which 
they benefit the worker and the 
employer (e.g., client training as 
needed, quality production during 
training period, job coach availa- 
ble to "troubleshoot** problems) 

- client's vocationally related 
strengths and limitations in prac- 
tical terms, avoiding diagnostic 
jargon 

- specifics of the position being con- 
sidered 

- arrangements of another visit to 
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watch the job being performed for 
the purpose of doing job analysis 

4. Position/Job Site Survey Form - Dur- 
ing the first visit to the job site, the 
job coach completes the Position/Job 
Site Survey Form found on pages 29 
and 30. Information from this form 
combined with the evaluation report 
and other relevant information about 
the client can assist the job coach in 
making the decision whether or not 
its appropriate to pursue the position 
for the client. 

To complete the Position/Site Sur- 
vey Form, basic information such as 
company name, address, telephone, 
and contact person/title, are inserted. 
On the 'Position Surveyed" line, the 
job coach lists the job title and salary 
of the position under consideration. 
Next, the work schedule is coded by 
days of the week to be worked with 
starting and finishing times (e.g., 
Tu, Th, F, 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m.). The 
review period refers to the time frame 
for performance appraisals and raises 
(e.g., 90 day review at start for raise 
with 6 mo. reviews thereafter). Under 
"Company Benefits," insurance, vacf^- 
tion, sick leave, profit sharing, and 
any other benefits that apply to the 
position are listed. "Availability of 
Supervision" refers to the type and 
degree of worker supervision the com- 
pany will provide (e.g., clubc super- 
vision by the manager with monitoring 
by experienced co-worker). "Proximity 
of Co-workers requires the job coach 
to note the poi .ons of other workers 
with respect to where the client would 
be working. Describe the physical 
layout of the work site on the wor'c 
site layout line (e.g., rectangular room 
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with three doorways, tool shelves to 
ceiling, work table in center). The 
"Work Demands" boxes are checked 
based upon information provided by 
the employer and the job coaches' 
observations of work in progress. 

The coach should ask the employer 
about "pet peeves" and major job site 
rule infringements. These are listed 
on the "Major Causes of 
Reprimand/Dismissal" line (e.g., late- 
ness, failure to call in sick, dishon- 
esty). On the next line, the requisite 
academic and job skills are listed 
(e.g., telephone answering with mes- 
sages taken on forms, change making, 
able to read labels on cans/box- 
es/bottles of grocery items). Next, 
types of equipment to be operated on 
the job are named. Following this, 
the job coach will briefly summarize 
the job duties described by the em- 
ployer. This is not a job analysis 
but provides the coach with a thumb- 
nail sketch of what the position 
entails. A complete job analysis will 
be done at a later date after prelimi- 
nary information has been reviewed. 
Environmental elements ^ :e arranged 
in checklist format. The job coach 
should check those boxes which re- 
flect observations made during the 
initial visit to the work oite. Any 
environmental conditions worthy of 
note should be listed by "Physical 
Conditions in Environment" (e.g., 
dusty, slippery spots on floor, no 
handrails on steps). Additional com- 
ments may be written on the lines 
provided. Finally, the recorder 
writes his/her name and date of the 
visit to the job site. 
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Initial Employer Contact Form 



Initiator of Contact 



Date of Contact 



Name of Company 
Address 



Proximity to Public Transportation 
Company Product/Business Activity 
Contact Person 



Name of Manager/Owner 



Telephone 



Position Title 



General Response 



( ) Interested 
( ) Not Interested 
( ) Contact Later 



( ) Jobs Currently Available 
( ) No Jobs Available 



Source of Information about Prospective Emolover 



Method of Contact 



( ) Telephone 
( ) Visit 



( ) Letter 
( ) Other 



Positions Available in Company 



Job Title/Description 



Job RcQuircments/Training 



Comments 
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Initial Employer Contact Form 

Initiator of Contact Thdfr\pSOn Date of Contact S-J^'SJ 

Name of Company F{Pf\ Trsdusj'ne.S, 

Address ^ot)b PkmS St Telephone Vd^/^ - ^/76, 

Proximity to Public Transportation buS ^stf^p I b/dck QLUay 

Company Product/Business Activity c/ecj'irtinJCS OSSemhly 

Contact Person Sm/^'li Position Title ^rsonnS. 

Name of Manager/Owner l^artm ThdmpSCOj (3en&/al Al^nQ^ei^ 

General Response (v)^Interested (^Jobs Currently Available 

( ) Not Interested ( ) No Jobs Available 
( ) Contact Later 



Source of Information about Prospective Employer ChimhtT CGmft\trtiL l&^d 

Method of Contact (\)^Telephone f ) Letter 

( ) Visit ( ) Other 



Positions Available in Company 

Job Title/Description Job Requirements/Training 



9VQ<fti(Ltt'6n Zing UJar/cer^ f^cifnf.'^i'c stjUetlfiQ} fUOrk -fraiyi 

?Qakfcr^S ?<fcl«>OP circuit \:fiQr^!i in ptdetflyie. 

A-rf;*^j (^d^)} /in-siid Wni^ 
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Position/Job Site Survey 



Name of Company 

Address 

Company Contact Person 

Position Surveyed 

Work Schedule 

Review Period 

Company Benefits 

Availability of Supervision 

Proximity of Co-workers 

Work Site Layout 

Work Demands: ( ) Speed ( ) Teamwork ( ) Judgement ( ) Task Repetition 

( ) Thoroughness ( ) Independence ( ) Routine ( ) Task Variety 
Major Causes of Reprimand/Dismissal 



Academic and Related Skills Required 
Machinery /Equipment to be Operated 
Summary of Duties 



Date 

Telephone 

Title 

Starting Salary 



Environmental Elements 

Observations of Atmosphere: 
( ) Friendly, open ( ) Unfriendly, indifferent 

( ) Busy, relaxed ( ) Busy, tense 

( ) Slow, relaxed ( ) Slow, tense 

( ) Structured, orderly ( ) Unstructured, disorderly 



Physical Observations: 

( ) Clean Area 

( ) Safe Environment 

( ) Barrier Free 

( ) Ramps, curb cuts 



Physical Conditions in Environment 



Comments 



Recorder Title Date 
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Position/Job Site Survey 

Name of Company f^Pfl Trir/usfrieS Date ^•^{'^7 

Address *iSlL> PkinS S± Telephone ' DHL 

Company Contact Person D&ri S^mifh Title ^^rar/uc'f/An /l4a/)ajer 

Position Surveyed backer Starting Salary *f'SO/l^r,^ 

Work Schedule S'.^b a,tf\.- VM/^^.riO. ^.CflAig. ^fnrdayS.) 

Review Period 9^ cfoyg . "^Aen eve.ry U m/^nflis 

Company Benefits fjco/fA plofif ) ujeck paid MntLdfiAf) . pe,f\&lGn 
Availability of Supervision SfofiA/l (iJiie^ pre&efif'^A m/J !s/}/fh: 
Proximity of Co-workers ^ pacAcrS, J 6 "ff. Cipar't 

' ^ r\o Qrec in^^per) ^yoagg f\ei^\r /AaJin^ Jock 

V ( ) Teamwork ( ) Judgement (*^Task Repetition 



Work Site Layout Packint 
Work Demands: ( ) Speed 

(i^horoughness ( ^independence («^Routine ( ) Task Variety 
Major Causes of Reprimand/Dismissal CiiiSe.nftaSf/)//al^C/}e€Sj inopp rO^riQ ii^ 



Academic and Related Skills Required ^^Jan€. 



Machinery/Equipment to be Operated S\kt-tnk lOmppcr 

Summary of Duties ptick tlircuij' haarJs in 'cai/6rSj f/Q/O^ plasf^O. 

^htlnk lAi rtip ; pac k in heYfiS io/M padJcino Ma'tk Wa ) 

CprGie.(L\'i^e.)) seal koji<os ^ ^ 

Environmental Elements 

Observations of Atmosphere: Physical Observations: 

(vf Friendly, open ( ) Unfriendly, indifferent «* Clean Area 

Busy, relaxed ( ) Busy, tense (v^ Safe Environment 

( ) Slow, relaxed ( ) Slow, tense ( ) Barrier Free 

( »K Structured, orderly () Unstructured, disorderly () Ramps, curb cuts 

Physical Conditions in Enviionment c///yi /I'jIti'tnQ j CAn^padi" OJQfk sjo 7/<?^Sj 

Comments OAe>c/ pQ\/ dntl h^ne^ifs) supcarfi^e. &h\)'i)ranme.nft nai' 
Suifah]/ -^ar (^licnh lo u)h^e. lc hairs (nA+ irv>mer^re6y t^afAraam^ 

Recorder S. T)l6Mp^6n Title J^A CaQc/f Date S'3)-S7 
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Suggestions for Successful Employer 
Relations 

- Ask employers to suggest good times 
for meetings and visits. Reschedule ap- 
pointments with employers when they 
are too busy to meet conveniently. 

- Dress should be businesslike. Maintain 
a pleasant) professional manner at all 
times. 

- Indicate interest in assisting the em- 
ployer as well as the client. 

- Be clear about the amount and type of 
training supplied by job coaches so that 
the employer will understand that 
necessary tasks will be completed on 
time. 

- Show enthusiasm for the supported 
work program and faith in the client*s 
ability to be a worker. 

• Avoid using professional jargon when 
describing clients' characteristics and 
abilities. Use functional terms to con- 
vey information about clients. 

- Encourage employers to ask questions 
about the program and the client being 
considered for the job. Discuss factors 
that influence client success on the 
job» taking care to emphasize the cli- 
ent's positive attributes as a worker. 
Avoid divulging personal information 
about the client that is not relevant 

to employment concerns. 

- Assure the employer that contact will 
be maintained throughout the client's 
placement on the job and that the job 
coach will be available to train the 
client on an as needed basis. 

- Encourage employers to make contact 
when problems or concerns are antici- 
pated so that crises can be avoided. 

• Record employer data on the forms 
provided above. 



Follow-up with Prosnective EmDloyers 

Having made initial contact with the 
employer, the job coach must weigh the 
information collected and decide if it is 
feasible to place a client at the work 
site. If the position appears to have 
possibilities for a client in the supported 
work program, the job coach should ar- 
range to visit the work site to meet 
with the personnel manager or the fore- 
man in charge of hiring for the position. 
It is important for the job coach und 
the employer to discuss conditions of 
work such as salary, the work schedule, 
benefits, transportation, job duties, 
modes of training, and any other sub- 
stantive, work-related matters. At this 
time, it is often helpful to inform the 
employer about Targeted Jobs Tax Cred- 
its, publicly funded OJT programs, and 
any other incentives that would make it 
more feasible for the employer to hire 
a disabled person. 

If the employer is definitely inter- 
ested in hiring a supported employment 
client, the job coach should arrange to 
perform a job analysis. Details of this 
procedure will be addressed in the next 
chapter. 

Summary 

The many aspects of job development 
were discussed in this chapter as well 
as the job coachc:' role in the develop- 
ment of employment opportunities for 
clients in supported work programs. 
Suggestions were given for establishing 
contacts in the community for the pur- 
pose of locating potential employers 
and publicizing the supported work pro- 
gram and its benefits for disabled people 
and the entire community. 

Blank and completed employment 
survey forms have been included with 
instructions for completion. These forms 
give structure to the job development 
process and create a record of job 
development activity that can be used 
in the future if they are compiled into 
a job bank. 
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Procedures for establishing contact 
with businesses and related forms for 
recording conversations and meetings 
with employers have been included* 



Job Coaching in Supported Work Programs 

Suggestions for creating and maintaining 
positive working relationships were given 
as well as tips for follow-up of prospec- 
tive employers* 
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Chapter 4 
Job Analysis 



Definition of Job Analysts 

At the most literal level, job analysis 
may be defined as a form of task analysis 
or a step-by-step breakdown of a specific 
job that describes each increment in the 
work process and identifies requisite 
worker abilities. To be of value in the 
pragmatic world of job coaching, the 
definition should be expanded to include 
all of the requirements that the job will 
demand of the worker. Implicit in this 
notion is that job analysis, for the pur- 
poses of this publication on job coaching, 
i* a holistic study of job demands and 
environmental influences in the work 
place. The Department of Labor (1972) 
defined job analysis as a systematic study 
of the worker in terms of the following: 

- what the worker does 

- the methods and techniques the 
worker uses 

- the product or services the worker 
produces 

- the traits necessary for the worker 
to possess to accomplish the job 

In concert with this line of thinking, 
the job analysis form in this publication 
includes a variety of factors that are 
essential for a thorough understanding 
of the nature and structure of a given 
job. The form concludes with a section 
for the job coach to record observations 
of a worker actually performing the job 
at the prospective work site. 

Job analysis' is a field based or job 
site based process. It is necessary for 
the job coach to interview the employer 
and/or the first line supervisor and dis- 
cuss the demands of the job. Then the 
coach should arrange to observe a non- 
disabled employee performing the job 
from start to finish in the work environ- 
ment. Prior to initiating this process, 
the coach would be wise to interview a 



worker who is proficient at performing 
the job under consideration in order to 
assure that all steps necessary for com* 
pletion of the task will be observed. 

When job analysis is coordinated 
with findings from vocational evaluation, 
it is more probable that the job coach 
will be successful in matching clients to 
jobs in which they will have a good 
chance of experiencing success. 
Thorough analysis of job requirements, 
environmental demands, and task incre- 
ments affords the job coach the oppor- 
tunity to plan logical, sequential training 
programs for clients. This is particu- 
larly invaluable for clients with cogni- 
tive and/or emotional difficulties because 
clarity at the outset of training reduces 
stress, anxiety, and confusion. At the 
same time, job learning and performance 
are enhanced. Clients with physical 
limitations may also reap benefits from 
careful job analysis. Adaptive equipment 
and alternative strategies for job com- 
pletion are more effectively selected 
after a thorough holistic job analysis. 
The purpose of job analysis is to deter- 
mine those skills that are necessary for 
successful job completion. Job analysis 
should not be construed to be a screen- 
ing out process to block the placement 
of clients who do not yet possess all 
the requisite job skills. With diligent, 
well planned training, carefully selected 
clients who do not yet demonstrate all 
the necessary behaviors and skills re- 
quired to accomplish a specific job can 
become effective workers. 



Factors for Inclusion in Job Analysis 
and Rationale 

As stated above, job analysis is often 
regarded from the limited perspective 
of task analysis alone. If job coaches 
choose to confine job analysis to the 
single dimension of task analysis, it is 
possible that they will miss the many 
factors that impact on job performance. 
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worker satisfaction, and ultimately, job should consider when performing job 

retention. The following chart lists im- analysis and the rationale for their in- 

portant factors that the job coaches elusion in the process. 



Factors for Inclusion in Job Analyses 
* Personal Characteristics/Social Skills 



appearance 
communication skills 
ability to interact 



* Time/Travel Concerns 

orientation/mobility 
time discrimination 



* Work Tolerance 
strength 

* Performance Skills 

initiation of work 
discrimination 

* Employer Factors 



behavior 
attention 
acceptance of 
change 



work schedule 
transportation 



endurance 



task sequencing 
work speed 



attitude toward disabled workers 
financial requirements 



* Environmental Factors 

safety of work area 

temperature/light 
cleanliness/order 



adaptations for 

disabled 
atmosphere 
availability of 

reinforcers 



* Task Analysis 
specific inctements of work 



Rationale f or Inclusion 

* Many jobs require specific personal 
and interpersonal skills (e.g., jobs 
involved with ''meeting the public,** 
high degree of interaction among co- 
workers, variability of task). These 
factors are essential to task comple- 
tion in many types of jobs. 

* All jobs require workers to have a 
level of awareness of time and space. 
In certain positions, these are of 
marked importance (e.g., assembly 
line worker, courier, mailroom clerk). 

* Ability to sustain work over time is 
important for all jobs. Certain jobs 
require the added element of strength 
(e.g., dock worker, shipping clerk, 
building trades worker). 

* Performance skills directly influence 
the rate and quality of work. 



Employer attitudes and requirements 
affect the viability of placements and 
should be addressed in job analysis. 



This area includes both the physical 
setting and the emotional climate of 
the work environment. Since disabled 
persons may be particularly sensitive 
to physical and emotional pitfalls in 
the environment, these must be in- 
cluded in job analysis. 

Increments of work refer to the actual 
task analysis or step-by-step break- 
down of the job. This helps the job 
coach comprehend the nature of each 
increment of work and is essential in 
the development of a draining plan 
for the client. 
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Sample Jo b Analysis 

The best way for a job coach to de- 
velop the art and science of job analysis 
is through on-the-job experience under 
the tutelage of an experienced practi- 
tioner. In practice, this type of training 
is not often available because of budget 
and staffing limitations. To bring in the 
element of reality, this publication pro- 
vides opportunities for self -instruction 
via illustrations. These examples should 
in no way be construed as actual persons 
or cases; however, they are composites 
of many job coaches, clients, and situa- 
tions. An effort has been made to retain 
a degree of plausibility. 

Susan, a job coach for an agency 
providing supported employment for dis- 
abled adults, has located a job opening 
through the help wanted ads in the local 
newspaper. The ad indicated that a cus- 
todial agency was seeking a window 
washer to work in a nearby office com- 
plex. The position attracted her atten- 
tion because the advertisement mentioned 
that applicants were expected to have 
entry level skills and no previous train- 
ing. Because of time factors inherent in 
responding to want ads, Susan chose to 
contact the custodial agency by tele- 
phone. She introduced herself as a job 
coach, briefly described the supported 
employment program, and stated an inter- 
est in investigating the window washing 
job for a client in her program. The 
employer indicated interest in the pro- 
gram and agreed to meet with Susan at 
a mutually acceptable time. Susan fol- 
lowed up this conversation by completing 
the Initial Employer Contact Form (p. 28), 
creating a record of the contact. 

Susan and the employer met at the 
job site and discussed a variety of issues 
and concerns (i.e., work schedule, salary 
and benefits, review period, type of wor- 
ker supervision, work demands, "pet 
peeves" of the employer, equipment to 
be operated, job duties). She recorded 
this information and her observations of 
the job site on the Position Job Site 
Survey (p. 30), During this meeting, it 
became apparent to Susan that the job 
and environment looked promising for a 



supported employment client. She then 
asked the employer to specify a con- 
venient time for her to return to per- 
form a job analysis, explaining that this 
would assist her in identifying a client 
who would be well suited to the job. 
She explained that a job analysis would 
entail observing all of the steps in the 
job process. She also stated that it 
would be helpful to speak briefly with 
one of the other window washers and 
the immediate supervisor. The employer 
was agreeable and a date for the job 
analysis was set. 

Susan prepared for the job analysis 
by filling her clipboard with several 
copies of the Job Analysis Form (pp.49- 
54). She was able to gather the fol- 
lowing information from the Position 
Job Site Survey and to record it on the 
Job Analysis Form: 

- Recorder's name (Susan) and date 
of analysis (today's date) 

- Company's name and job title being 
considered 

- Supervisor's name, title, and tele- 
phone number 

- Salary offered, work schedule, 
total hours/week 

Susan arrived at the job site at the 
appointed time, clipboard in hand, and 
met with the window washing supervisor, 
the person whom the employer identified 
as the authority on the various aspects 
of the job being analyzed. She 
explained that she would be making 
notes about the job to help her more 
accurately place and train a client as a 
window washer. 

At this point, it should be noted 
that the Job Analysis Form opens with 
a checklist format and instructions that 
state that only one item per factor may 
be checked. The small numbers next to 
each selection will be used in the client- 
to-job matching process in Chapter 5. 
Also, there is a professional judgement 
selection that should be marked for each 
item so that the job coach may indicate 
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whether or not the item appears to be 
of critical importance to the job. By 
checking ( )C, the coach shows that the 
item is critical or a very important factor 
to consider; checking ( )NC indicates 
that the item is not critical or vital for 
job success. 

Susan relied on responses from the 
supervisor and her own observations to 
complete the checklist items on the Job 
Analysis Form. When there was an ob- 
vious difference between what she ob- 
served and what she was told, Susan 
would make a note on the comment lines 
or under the items. 

To clarify the manner in which each 
item should be approached, the Job Anal- 
ysis Form completed by Susan on the 
window washing position will be examined 
item by item. Actual coding of each 
item may be found on the completed 
form that follows this commentary. 

1. Personal Requirements - Each job 
makes its own set of demands on the 
worker. Some jobs require a formal, 
neat style of dress while others call 
for very functional clothing. The 
behavior acceptable for a worker in 
an inconspicuous job in a highly toler- 
ant setting may be quite different 
from the behavior demanded of an 
employee in a highly conspicuous, 
very formal environment. The 
employee's ability to attend to work, 
to communicate through speech, to 
deal with social situations, and to 
adapt to variations in work and rou- 
tine must match the demands of the 
job if the employee is to have a 
chance for success at work. 

Personal appearance - This very sen- 
sitive area can include physical at- 
tributes (i.e., height, weight, hair and 
eye color, typical/atypical body and 
facial features), dress, grooming, and 
hygiene or cleanliness. For the pur- 
pose of determining the type of per- 
sonal presentation a specific job re- 
quires, the more limited parameters 
of grooming (defined as neatness and 
appropriateness of clothing, hair, fin- 
gernails) and cleanliness (to include 



clean clothing, body, hair, fingernails) 
are sufficient. Therefore, the selec- 
tions under ''personal appearance 
have been limit. J to grooming and 
hygiene. The comment line should 
be used to record observations of 
workers' personal appearances and 
employer comments about expectations 
in this area. 

- Per'^onal appearance form entry - 
Susan checked "( ) only hygiene 
required" and noted in comments 
that white coveralls were required 
and that the employer would supply 
them. She judged personal ap- 
pearance as NC (not critical). 

Behavior - Behavior may be defined 
as a composite of observable respon- 
ses to internal or external stimuli. 
In essence, any action, reaction, or 
performance is behavior. Behavior 
may be positive and constructive 
(e.g., on task, attentive, cooperative), 
disruptive and negative (e.g., dis- 
tractible, uncooperative, aggressive), 
or inappropriate in a given circum- 
stance (e.g., rocking or talking to 
oneself in public, displaying excessive 
affection). For the purposes of the 
Job Analysis Form, unusual behavior 
may be defined as activity that is 
not suitable for the work site. This 
includes both negative and inappro- 
priate behavior. 

- Behavior form entry - Susan ob- 
served that window washers were 
quite visible and that a number of 
visitors entered and left the areas 
in which they worked. The super- 
visor noted that he had previously 
employed "slow** workers and 
understood that sometimes they 
would become upset if they became 
confused. He said that he could 
foresee no difficulty as long as 
there were few occurrences of 
unusual behavior. Susan checked 

**( ) unusual behavior accepted if 
infrequent," noting that behavior 
was not critical. In comments, 
she stated that the job was highly 
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visible and that behavior should not 
be exceptionally bizarre. 

Communication - Defined as an ex- 
change of thoughts, opinions, and 
information, communication in the 
context of the Job Analysis Form is 
confined to spoken, signed, or gestural 
exchanges. Speech articulation and 
language content affect the degree to 
which a speaker is understood. Both 
of these areas are addressed under 
the heading of communication. Some 
jobs require very little expressive 
language from workers; other positions 
demand sophisticated communication 
skills. 

- Communication form entry - Little 
speech was required for the job, 
although window washers were 
sometimes directed to work in other 
areas and language was used to 
convey this information. Susan 
determined that a client should be 
able to understand limited oral di- 
rections and checked **( ) key words 
needed,** noting in comments that 
basic receptive language was neces- 
sary. Communication was not deter- 
mined to be a critical factor for 
the job. 

Attention - The ability to concentrate 
on the task at hand is essential for 
task completion and impacts on work 
quality. Hence, attention in the con- 
text of this publication refers to at- 
tention to the tasks. When a worker 
needs reminders from a co-worker or 
supervisor to continue working or to 
move to the next job, that worker is 
said to require prompts. 

The supervision factor has been 
built into the attention item. Some 
clients require a high level of super- 
vision from a co-worker or a super- 
visor to maintain adequate attention 
to task. Others are very able to 
focus on work independently and re- 
quire few prompts and little super- 
vision. It is very important to ex- 
amine the capacity and willingness 
coworkers and supervisors to provide 



prompts and supervision during the 
job analysis phase. 

" Attention form entry - Susan noted 
that each window washer worked 
fairly independently with the su- 
pervisor making few directive com- 
ments. Furthermore, the supervisor 
stated that he had other duties 
and could not spare the time to 
constantly redirect v/orkers. Susan 
checked **( ) intermittent 
prompts/low supervision** and 
judged attention to be a critical 
factor. 

Changes in task /routine - For many 
persons with disabilities, this is an 
important factor. People who are 
mentally retarded, emotionally dis- 
turbed, or learning disabled tend to 
have greater difficulty adjusting to 
frequent changes in task and work 
sequence. A change of task is de- 
fined as movement from one work 
activity to another (e.g., from scrub- 
bing pots to busing tables, from 
preparing pizza dough to packaging 
cheese, from unpacking a box to 
shrink wrapping a poster). A change 
in routine may involve doing Friday's 
jobs on Thursday, performing the 
usual morning job in the afternoon, 
or taking over a sick co-worker's job 
until he/she recovers. 

- Changes in task/routine form entry 
- Susan asked the supervisor about 
job duties and changes in routine 
and found that window washers 
moved from area to area to wash 
windows and were also required to 
clean glass and tile in several 
bathrooms. She judged that there 
were about 5 changes in routine/- 
day and that this was a critical 
factor. 

Interactions - The frequency and 
degree of social contact required for 
adequate functioning in a given posi- 
tion is an important element to be 
examined prior to placing clients 
These social contacts or interactions 
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can vary from job to job within a 
work site. For example, the recep- 
tionist may be required to meet and 
greet many people each day, but the 
file clerk may work in a very isolated 
environment only a few feet away. 
Interaction demands will be quite 
high for the receptionist who must be 
able to manage frequent social con- 
tacts. On the other hand, the file 
clerk may be able to survive very well 
by politely responding to those nearby. 

- Interactions form entry - Few social 
interactions occurred during Susan's 
observation. She asked the super- 
visor about the importance of social 
skills in this position. He replied 
that he preferred window washers 
to be quiet and polite and that few 
social interactions were required. 
Susan selected **( ) polite response 
only** and deemed interactions not 
critical. 

2. Time/Travel Factor c first glance, 
these factors may ap|. .r to be mun- 
dane and easily manageable when, in 
reality, they account for insurmount- 
able problems. The finest jobs in the 
world are of no use to clients if they 
are not able to work during stipulated 
hours or if they do not have transpor- 
tation to and from work. Likewise, 
an excellent worker who cannot tell 
time is at risk in a job where time- 
telling is essential and adaptations 
for his/her needs have not been made. 
A job's demands for getting around, 
either in the temporal/spatial percep- 
tion sense or in the context of ambu- 
lation must be examined before in- 
telligent placement decisions can be 
made for clients. 

Work schedule - The days and hours 
that the employer has specified for 
wo-k comprise the work schedule. In 
this age of creative scheduling, any 
number of work time arrangements 
are possible. The Job Analysis Form 
offers the standard options of full 
and part-time work with weekend and 
evening hours included. Creative or 



non*standard schedules should be 
written into the comments. 

- Work schedule form entry - The 
supervisor reiterated that the posi- 
tion was full-time and emphasized 
that worker absenteeism would be 
expected to be at a minimum. 
Susan checked ) fuH-time" with 
work schedule being a critical fac- 
tor. 

Transportation - Employers often 
preface discussions about hiring cli- 
ents in supported work programs 
with questions about the reliability 
of their transportation, a clear in- 
dication that this is an important 
work related issue. Without a doubt, 
the ability to get to and from work 
by safe, reliable means is of vital 
importance to employers, workers, 
and job coaches. Transportation, in 
the context of this publication, may 
be defined as any reliable convey- 
ance, public or private, to the work 
site. The Job Analysis Form provides 
spaces for checking whether or not 
the job site is on or off the bus 
route and whether or not car and 
van pools are available to transport 
employees to work. It should be 
noted that, at this juncture, only 
transportation options available 
through public means or job site 
channels are being explored. Other 
transportation possibilities will be 
examined later during the client 
evaluation. 

- Transportation form entry - This 
job site was located on the public 
transportation route. There was 
also an employee operated van pool 
in the office complex with a pickup 
point near Susan's agency* The 
supervisor stated that other work- 
ers used the van pool and found it 
satisfactory. Susan checked "( ) 

on bus route" and *( ) car pool/van 
pool available.** Because transpor- 
tation was readily available, she 
determined that it was not a criti- 
cal consideration in this instance. 
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Time telling - This factor involves 
various lev , Is of awareness of the 
passage of time from the simplest 
acknowledgement of break and lunch 
times to the more advanced, abstract 
skills of determining time by the hour 
and by the hour and minute. Varying 
levels ot time awareness are needed 
in given work situations, therefore, a 
continuum of choices is offered on 
the Job Analysis Form. 

- Time telling form entry - Susan 
found that window washers were 
allowed two 20 minute breaks/day 
and a lunch period. The supervisor 
reported that workers were respon- 
sible for keeping track of break 
times. Time-telling was regarded 
as critical and boxes "( ) must iden- 
tify break times** and **( ) time-tel- 
ling to minute required** were 
checked. 

Orientation to work soaco - Individ- 
uals have different degrees of abilities 
in a broad spectrum of areas, one of 
which is the ability to orient them- 
selves in space. Some job sites, be- 
cause of their compactness, lend them- 
selves well to placement persons 
with very limited abil:^ "'nd their 
way around or to adji ' dimen- 

sions of the work spao. r work 

situations (i.e., building au grounds 
jobs for individuals, not crews and 
interoffice courier positions) demand 
a higher level of orientation to work 
space because the work area is expan- 
sive and withoi't walls. Failure to 
properly assess this factor may lead 
to faulty placement decisions such as 
placinr the client with poor orienta- 
tion ability in a vast, confusing work 
space in which he loses his way or 
wanders from his duties. 

- Orientation to work space form 
entry - Noting that window washers 
were required to work throughout 

tl e building complex, Susan deemed 
orientation to the work space as 
critical and checked **( ) entire 
building** as the work space. 



MoDilitv - In the strictest sense, 
mobility is the ability to move. 
This factor must be considered when 
assessing the appropriateness of jobs 
for certain individuals. There are 
jobs that make few mobility demands 
on the worker because work is per- 
formed essentially in a sitting or 
standing position in a given location 
(e.g., data entry, small parts 
assembly). From a virtual stationary 
position, mobility demands escalate 
incrementally to some movement from 
place to place within a relatively 
easy to negotiate work space. A 
more demanding situation than this 
would include climbing stairs and 
moving around minor obstacles such 
as file cabinets and boxes. The 
most rigorous scenario would include 
activities like climbing, stooping, 
bending, and running within a work 
space where there may be many ob- 
stacles to avoid. 

The Job Analysis Form presents 
four levels of difficulty from which 
to choose when describing the mo- 
bility demands of the job being ana- 
lyzed. It is important to assess this 
factor correctly when considering a 
job site for disabled persons because 
clients may use wheelchairs, canes, 
or walkers, or may be blind/visually 
impaired, or have neurological or 
orthopedic problems that limit their 
ability to move with ease* 

- Mobility form entry - Susan noted 
that workers used step ladders to 
clean tall winc^ows and that a cli- 
ent would have to be able to safely 
use a ladder. Also, window 
washers spend most of the work 
day standing and using a variety 
of arm motions. She checked **( ) 
stairs/minor obstacles,** made notes 
that ladders are frequently used in 
the course of work, and that arm 
and upper body range of motion 
were important. Mobility was 
checked as critical. 

3. Work Tolerance - This cluster in- 
cludes strength and endurance, two 
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factors that are necessary for the 
management of the physical demands 
of a task. 

Endurance - Endurance is the ability 
to sustain or to tolerate the demands 
of work. When analyzing a job, it is 
important to be aware of the energy 
required to perform it repeatedly 
throughout the work day. To evaluate 
the level of endurance required by 
the job, the Job Analysis Form pro- 
vides choices of length of work day 
in combination with frequency of 
break time. From the human angle, 
it should be noted that psychological 
elements are involved in endurance as 
well as the more obvious ph /sical 
ones. 

- Endurance form entry - The super- 
visor emphasized that window wash- 
ing was a physically taxing job and 
questioned Susan about the stamina 
of her clients. Susan assured him 
that she would make a special note 
of this and would take care to make 
sure that the client would be able 

to meet the physical demands of 
the job. The work day was 8 hours 
long with lunch and two breaks and 
would require a worker to have con- 
siderable stamina. Susan checked 

) full day/few breaka" and showed 
endurance to be critical. 

Strength - Simply stated, a job's 
strength factor is the measure of the 
amount of muscle power required to 
perform tie job. Little brute strength 
is needed to seal envelopes or to 
collate papers. Relatively more 
strength is involved in breaking down 
boxes using a cutting tool. Much 
more power is required for lifting 
heavy feed bags and loading them 
into trucks. The Job Analysis Form 
presents three degrees of strength 
from which to choose when analyzing 
a job's physical power demands. 

- Strength form entry - The super- 
visor stated that ladders were the 
heaviest pieces of equipment used 



by workers. Susan concluded that 
moderate strength was required, 
checked "{ ) moderate strength 
needed,** and determined that this 
was not a critical factor. She 
noted on the comments line that 
window washers must be able to 
carry a ladder. 

4. Performance Skills - Encompassed in 
this group of abilities are factors in- 
volved with identifying the work to 
be done and the tools needed to 
perform it, starting the job, pro- 
ceeding step by step in the task, 
and completing it. 

Initiation of work - Stated simplis- 
tically, work must be started or 
initiated in order to be finished. 
Initiation of work defines the degree 
of independence required of a worker 
in starting a task and proceeding to 
the next task. Some job sites 
accommodate well to the worker who 
needs frequent reminders to begin 
working or to move to the next 
duty. Other positions require the 
worker to begin work independently 
and to move to the next task without 
prompts or reminders. The Job 
Analysis Form provides two levels of 
demands for both starting the job 
(initiation) and moving to the next 
task. 

- Initiation of work form entry - The 
supervisor stated that he would be 
able to arrange for a co-worker to 
remind the new worker to begin 
or change a task. He explained 
that there was a daily pattern to 
the work and that he was sure 
that in time the new worker would 
learn the routine. Susan wrote 
this in the comments section. 
Initiation of work was checked 
not critical. 

Task sequencing - Task sequencing is 
the step by step order in which a 
task or job is accomplished. The 
number of increments or steps in- 
volved in the completion of a task is 
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of importance when analyzing jobs. 
The very simplest task sequence re- 
quires one step to complete the work 
activity. The Job Analysis Form pre- 
sents four levels of task sequencing 
complexity for describing this aspect 
of a job. 

- Task sequencing form entry - As 
Susan watched the job being per- 
formed, she observed that the wor- 
ker would move tools (o the window 
to be washed, apply cleaning solu- 
tion with an applicator, remove the 
solution with a squeegee, and wipe 
the squeegee dry. She counted this 
as a 4 step sequence and checked 

"( ) 4-6 tasks in sequence." 
Sequencing was deemed critical. 

Discrimination - This factor may be 
defined as the ability to make distinc- 
tions among physical items (e.g., iden- 
tifying tools and supplies, determining 
clean from dirty, counting objects). 
Jobs may require little, if any, ability 
to make differentiations as in the 
case of the worker who stamps stacks 
of papers with the same stamp all 
day long or they may be quite de- 
manding as in the job in which the 
worker must read lot numbers and 
expiration dates on bottles of chemi- 
cals and arrange them on shelves 
accordingly. The Job Analysis Form 
offers four levels of difficulty from 
which to choose when rating the dis- 
crimination demands of a job. 

- Discrimination form entry - A wor- 
ker would be required to know the 
names of tools and supplies. The 
supervisor stated that the worker 
would be asked to clean "dirty" 
windows and would be required to 
discriminate between windows that 
needed cleaning and those that were 
clean. Susan made note of this and 
decided that discrimination was a 
critical factor. 

Work speed - Work speed is the rate 
at which work is accomplished. Em- 
ployers usually have very definite 



expectations in this area, particularly 
when employees are paid by the 
hour or when heavy production 
quotas are involved. However, there 
are jobs in which a leisurely pace is 
acceptable or even desirable. At the 
outset, it is important to ascertain 
the expected work speed required by 
the employer so that ultimately, a 
worker who is capable of meeting 
that production rate is placed in the 
job. 

- Work speed form entry - Susan 
observed that the window washers 
were working at a steady, yet 
letsurely pace. The supervisor 
stated that it was important for 
work to finished by 4:00 p.m. and 
that there were no formal work 
quotas. Susan checked "( ) moder- 
ate, steady pace"* with work speed 
checked as NC. 

5. Functional Academic Requirements - 
For the purposes of this publication, 
functional academics are defined as 
the ability to read, calculate, handle 
money, and write at the survival 
level or higher. Some positions de- 
mand a high level of performance in 
these areas, while others require 
very limited academic skills. It is 
important to correctly assess the 
level of academic functioning required 
for specific posiMon because academic 
interventions usuilly involve spe- 
cialized teaching technxques thai are 
not easily adapted to on-site training. 

Reading - In the simplest terms, 
reading is defined as the decoding 
of written words and symbols. Read- 
ing, like many other skills, may be 
performed at a very rudimentary 
level, on a highly sophisticated plane, 
and at varying graduations of profi- 
ciency. 

- Reading form entry - The window 
washing supervisor told Susan that 
the job required very basic reading 
skills. Workers wculd only be 
required to be able to read enough 
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to discriminate among the various 
cleaning solutions. Susan checked 
"simple words/signs/symbols" and 
noted that one would need to read 
labels of cleaning supplies. Because 
accommodations could be made to 
mark supplies for very weak readers, 
Susan marked this skill not critical. 

Math - For the purposes of this pub- 
lication on job coaching, math in- 
cludes number concepts, counting, and 
various forms of computation (e.g., 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division). Obviously, there are many 
possible levels of math achievement. 
The concern here is with the level of 
math proficiency required by the job 
being analyzed. 

- Math form entry - Susan observed 
that the window washing job re- 
quired only counting skills. She 
theu checked the box indicating 
simple counting and noted that 
workers must be able to count win- 
dows. The employer indicated that 
window counting was important, 
therefore, Susan checked this skill 
as critical for job Riiccess. 

Money Skills - This is a subset of 
math and ranges from the more con- 
crete level of coin and bill recognition 
to change making, a relatively difficult 
skill. Money handling ability is a 
very important functional living skill 
for persons working and living in the 
community. 

- Money skills form entry - During 
breaks and at lunchtime, employees 
would go to the snack bar to buy 
food and beverages. There was 
also coin operated food and drink 
dispensing machines. Susan checked 
the "money counting" box and noted 
that a client would have to have 
the money skills to buy lunch and 
to use coin operated machines. This 
skill was assessed to be critically 
important. 

Writing - While reading involves the 



decoding of language, writing is the 
encoding of language. Writing can 
be performed at a very simple level 
such as signing one's name or at the 
very sophisticated level of conveying 
complex concepts in highly technical 
language. The writing demands of a 
job must be carefully examined be- 
cause it is very difficult for highly 
skilled educators to execut-) inter- 
ventions to improve writing skills 
and all the more difficult for job 
coaches who have so many demands 
to fulfill. 

- Writing form entry - Susan quickly 
realized that no writing was re- 
quired for the window washer posi- 
tion. Writing was also deemed not 
critical to job performance. 

6. Employer Concerns - The factors 
listed above addressed the worker 
and the job being considered- The 
next step is to address the issues of 
interest to the potential employer of 
a person in the supported work pro- 
gram. These are grouped under "Em- 
ployer Concerns." Because of the 
human dynamics involved in this 
area, the rating of these factors is 
subjective and requires the jr^ coach 
to exhibit professional judgement and 
sensitivity. 

Employer attitud e toward workers 
with disabilities - This area demands 
the job coach to make a judgement 
based on impressions of the 
employer's verbal and non-verbal 
(i.e., body language, tone of voice, 
eye contfict, facial expressions) com- 
munication when discussing workers 
with disabilities. It is quite possible 
for the words to be positive and 
"correct" but for intentions to be 
questionable. Note the case of the 
employer who was all too willing to 
hire a young woman who was mildly 
intellectually limited as a file clerk. 
She had excellent recommendations 
and extensive training as a file clerk. 
However, when the time came to 
begin the job, the employer insisted 
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that she be given a math test '*to 
test her intelligence/ Fortunately, 
the job coach opted not to place the 
wOinan and to continue searching for 
a job where the young woman would 
be valued for her skills and not de- 
valued because of her disability. 

The Job Analysis Form presents a 
continuum of options for rating em- 
ployer attitude from very positive to 
negative. The comments area should 
be used to record the attitudes of 
immediate supervisors and coworkers 
because of the obvious impact they 
have on the client's daily existence 
at work. It is crucial to assess this 
factor accurately because it could be 
harmful to a client to be placed in a 
position where feelings about disabled 
people are strongly negative. 

- Employer's attitude toward workers 
with disabilities form entry - Both 
the manager uad the immediate 
supervisor appeared very open to 
employing a client. They appeared 
to have an understanding of the 
nature of disabilities and seemed 
willing to take a personal interest 
in working with a disabled person. 
Susan checked "( ) very positive" 
for attitude and viewed employer 
attitude as not critical. 

Employer's financial requirements - 
This employer related factor encom- 
passes both the employer's level of 
interest in financial incentives to 
employ a disabled worker and the 
salary the employer is willing to pay 
the worker. Business realities must 
be addressed before the client is pro- 
cessed for employment because the 
paperwork fof most financial incentive 
programs must be completed pri/^** to 
hiring the client. Financial inc-^uiives 
often influence an employer to **take 
the plunge** and hire a person who is 
disabled. Therefore, financial con- 
siderations are appropriate topics for 
discussion between job coaches and 
employers and must be addressed in 
job analysis. 

Sometimes employers are very wil- 
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ling to hire a person in a supported 
employm*:nt program, but because of 
financial considerations, they need a 
tax reimbursement through Targeted 
Jobs Tax Credits (TJTC). More im- 
mediate financial relief may be avail- 
able through subsidized salary pro- 
grams at the local public employment 
agency. In these programs, public 
money is usei to offset a percentage 
of the worker s salary (i.e., employer 
pays 50%, employment center pays 
50^*0). At times employers will agree 
to hire clients beginning at minimum 
wage. Creative arrangements have 
been developed to interest employers 
in employing groups of severely dis- 
abled workers to perform a narrow 
range of duties in a designated work 
area. 

- Employer's financial requirements 
form entry - The manager was 
aware of TJTC and asked if Susan 
would assist with the paperwork 
to insure that the company would 
profit from a tax credit for hiring 
a disabled person. Susan agreed 
to help, made a note to this effect, 
and checked "( ) tax credits/in- 
centives requested.** This appeared 
to be a requirement for hiring a 
client, therefore, Susan found fi- 
nancial reqinrements to be critical. 

7. Environmental Factors - This area 
refers to the physical characteristics 
and the emotional climate of the 
work place. Features such as safety, 
accessibility for the disabled, cleanli- 
ness, order, temperature and lighting, 
friendliness of coworkers, and availa- 
bility of emotional support are ad- 
dressed. Here job coaches must rely 
on their powers of observation. It 
is necessary to tour the entire work 
site and talk to supervisors and co- 
workers to have an understanding of 
the area(s) and the emotional cli- 
mate(s) in which the client would 
work. 

Safety of work area - Safety in the 
work place is a complex issue. A 
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particular job may be inherently risky, 
but because excellent safety precau- 
tions are in place, it is rendered very 
safe. Example: The employee worked 
near a metal conveyor belt that was 
constantly in motion. Her safety was 
insured by a barrier that prevented 
her from accidentally touching or 
falling into the moving metal parts. 
Following the same logic, a very safe 
job can become hazardous when pre- 
cautions are not taken or when there 
are hazards in the environment. Ex- 
ample: The employee was to wipe 
down metal racks with a mild solution 
of soap and water. She was not pro- 
vided with gloves to do the job and 
cut her hand badly while working. 
The job was safe and easy, but lack 
of proper equipment resulted in an 
accident. 

When assessing the safety of a 
work area it is important to make 
note of seemingly small items like 
puddles of water or oil on the floor, 
sharp edges oi: counters, powc/ tools 
without safety guards, and stairs with- 
out handrails. 

- Safety of work area form entry - 
Susan noticed that the building 
complex had a security guard and 
that visitors were required to sign 
in and out. There were no obvious 
hazards inside the building. She 
checked ) safe work area" and 
noted the presence of building secu- 
rity. Safety was checked not criti- 
cal. 

Adaptation s for disabled - The usual 
adaptations for disabled persons are 
designed to assist persons with ambu- 
latory difficulties. These persons 
may use wheelchairs, canes, walkers, 
braces, or may use no aids and simply 
have difficulty walking. The most 
common adaptations are: curb cuts 
and ramps in parking lots, ramps to 
entrances and exits, handraUs for 
stairs and ramps and in restrooms, 
lower drinking fountains and sinks 
for persons ir wheelchairs, doorways 
and restrooms buHt to accommodate 



wheelchairs, and elevators. It is 
quite possible for adaptations to have 
been made in a manner that renders 
them useless for disabled persons. 
Example: The restroom bore the 
requisite handicapped logo, was duly 
equipped with a wide stall and special 
toilet with handrail, but the entrance 
doorway was so narrow that it was 
impossible for a person in a wheel- 
chair to enter the restroom. When 
noting the presence of adaptations 
for the disabled, it is wise to assess 
the feasibility of a disabled person 
actually using the modified facilities. 

- Adaptations for disabled form entry 
- There were curb cuts in front 

of the building, but ^. railroad tie 
entrance made the building inacces- 
sible to persons in wkcc^lchairs or 
those with severe orthopedic in- 
volvement who used canes or a 
walker. The interior was barrier 
free with ample bathroom stalls 
equipped for disabled persons. 
There were elevators, escalators, 
and stairs. Susan checked **( ) 
curb cuts," marked through "ramps," 
and checked "( ) barrier f re jath- 
room modifications" and ^ ele- 
vators." Adaptations were marked 
not critical with a note that, in all 
probability, the window washer 
would have good mobility skills 
because of other job demands. 

Temperature/light - These two fac- 
tors refer to the physical climate 
(i.e., warmth or coolness) and light- 
ness or darkness of the job site. 
Extremes of temperature are difficult 
for many people to tolerate for long 
periods of time and should be noted 
carefully. It is also difficult for 
some people to work in very dim or 
extremely bright light, particularly 
those who have extreme sensitivity 
to light or certain types of visual 
impairment. 

- T^'mperature/light form entry - 
Susan found the building to be 
comfortable and marked "( ) moder- 
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ate temperature.** The sun was 
very bright near the windows at 
mid day. Susan noticed that several 
workers wore sun glasses and made 
note of this. For workers with 
normal light sensitivity, the bright- 
ness would not pose a problem if 
sun glasses were worn. She checked 
NC for these factors. 

Atmosphere - In this context, atmos- 
phere refers to the social and emo- 
tional climates of the work place. 
Levels of openness, **hustle and 
bustle,** and stress are presented on 
the Job Analysis Form in an attempt 
to gi^e the job coach options for 
describing the social-emotional climate. 
Again, it is very important to talk 
witii workers to get a feel for the 
atmosphere. 

- Atmosphere form entry - The super- 
visor and workers were friendly to 
Susan and appeared to interact 
welL Window washers worked 
steadily with no observable stress. 
Susan rated atmosphere as **( ) 
friendly/open** and **( ) 
busy/relaxed.** Worksite atmosphere 
was judged not critical. 



Cleanliness/orderliness - These factors 
are fairly easy to observe and record. 
The absence of dirt, grime, and disor- 
der would, by definition indicate that 
a business is clean and orderly. Dirt 
and grime are sometimes inherent 
parts of some businesses like potting 
operations in greenhouses. It is 
important to note when dirt is ap- 
propriate or inappropriate to the work 
being performed before making judg- 
ments about a work site. After all is 
said about these factors, the final 
determination is highly subjective. 

- Cleanliness/orderliness form entry - 
The area was very clean and or- 
derly, therefore, Susan checked **( ) 
very clean/orderly** and found this 
not to be a critical environmental 
factor. 
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Availability of Reinforcers - Positive 
reinforcers are rewards for perform- 
ing a job in a proper or outstanding 
manner. In the work place, the fol- 
lowing means are used as reinforcers: 
praise, financial rewards including 
the paycheck, and vacation time. 
Availability of reinforcers refers to 
the frequency with which rewards 
are given. Individuals vary in their 
need for positive feedback and re- 
wards, but most people, disabled or 
not, need an external source of rein- 
forcement to continue working pro- 
ductively. 

- Availability of Reinforcers Form 
Entry - Susan noticed that the 
supervisor would make occasional 
comments to window washers about 
their work and that most were 
favorable. When she asked a wor- 
ker about the amount of praise 
given for a job well done, the 
worker reported. **The boss says 
nice things a good bit.** Susan 
scored this item as **( ) intermit- 
tent praise given** and found it 
not to be critical. 

8. Job Analysis/Specific Increments of 
Work - The previous sections of the 
Job Analysis Form are devoted to 
observations of the many factors 
that impact on the performance of a 
specific job. Environmental condi- 
tions and employer concerns are also 
addressed. The direction of this 
section on the analysis of specific 
increments of work is very different 
from that which precedes it. To 
begin with, there are no checklists 
to facilitate the coding of informa- 
tion. The reason for this is that 
every job involves different steps to 
completion. A checklist enumerating 
each increment of a multitude of 
work activities would contain so 
many items that it would be imprac- 
tical for use. Therefore, the job 
coach is required to generate the se- 
quence of work activities, having ob- 
served a worker actually performing 
the job. 
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In order to facilitate the recording 
process, it is advisable to use a clip- 
board with a note pad for recording 
observations in accordance with the 
guidelines described below. After 
observing and recording all work ac- 
tivities, task statements and related 
comments are transferred to the Job 
Analysis Form. This procedure tends 
to produce a neater, more coherent 
record of the task sequence. 



Guideline s for Analysis of Jobs/Spe- 
cific Increments of Work - The fol- 
lowing are important considerations 
for job coaches embarking on record- 
ing specific increments of work with- 
in a job analysis. 

A simple, direct writing style is 
best when recording steps in a task. 



Hint 

* Select clear cut vocabulary* 

* Choose concrete rather than abstract 
words* 

* Get directly to the point* 
Avoid circumlocutions* 

* Prefer short rather than long words* 

* Avoid technical words and professional 
jargon whenever possible* 

* Use the present tense* 

* Begin each statement with an action 
verb* 



Example 

* "Folds shirts'* instead of '*neatens mer- 
chandise*** 

* **Pushes on switch** instead of **starts 
equipment.** 

* **Enters work area** instead of **walks 
around building to area where he 
works*** 

* ''Uses tool** rather than "manipulates 
tnol*** 

* "Taps chest** instead of "percusses 
thorax*** 

* "Carries box" instead of "ci^rried box*" 

* "Wipes sink" instead of **he wipes the 
sink*" 



All activities required of a worker 
must be recorded, no matter how 
insignificant they may seem. If in 
the course of packing glasses for 
shippms^, the worker adds pac. ng 
material and instructions, this must 
be recorded: "Puts glasses into pack- 
ing box. Adds packing material to 
fill box. Places instructions on the 
top of packing." 

Name tools and supplies used to 
accomplish the work activity. If the 
worker washes a table with a soonge 



dampened with cleaning solution, that 
fact must be recorded including the 
intervening activity of squeezing the 
sponge: "Dips sponge in cleaning 
solution. Squeezes to remove excess. 
Wipe^i table with sponge." 

The recorder should begin at the 
beginning and proceed sequentially 
thereafter, observing and recording 
the worker's work related activities 
and how he/she performs them. 
Begin with the worker signing in, 
changing into work clothes, entering 
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the work area, or whatever is the 
first order of business for the day. 
Proceed from that point, activity by 
activity. 

Times and locations for all work 
activities should be listed. Enter the 
name of the work area and the time 
in and out of the work area on the 
lines designated Vork area" and "time 
in this area (in/out)": Work Area 
Machine Shoo. 

Time in this area (in/out) 2:35 - 
4:20 D.m. 

Record the work rate expected of 
a worker performing the set of tasks 
being observed: E;;pected Work Speed 
10 units per hour 

Record the period of time required 
for the job if that is the appropriate 
way to measure work speed in the 
situation: Expected Work Speed 1 hr. 
45 min. 

It is often helpful to ask the em- 
ployer to review the task increments 
and to make additions or cc rrections 
as appropriate. 

It is important to avoid disrupting 
workers or the work flow at the job 
site in the process of making and 
recording observations. 



Job analysis/specific units of work 
form entry - In order to record the 
specific increments of work, the 
final section of the Job Analysis 
Form, Susan observed a window 
washer throughout the work day 
and wrote task requirements in 
accordance with the guidelines listed 
above. She recorded the worker's 
activities as he worked in the four 
areas assigned to him, listing his 
duties, the task sequence, expected 
work speed when applicable, and 
time in and out of the areas. 

(1) Work Area - Between 8:00-8:30 
a.m., the window washer signed 



in, dressed for work, and col- 
lected his supplies. 

(2) Work Area - From 8:30-10:20 
p.m., the window washer 
worked in the main corridor 
washing windows. He 
returned to this area a 1:50 
p.m. and cleaned the glass 
again, finishing by 3:45 p.m. 

(3) Work Area - The worker was 
allowed two twenty minute 
breaks (10:25-10:45 a.m. and 
2:25-2:45 p.m.) and a lunch 
period (12:00-12:30 p.m.) each 
day. Lunch activities were 
enumerated in the job analysis 
because they constitute parts 
of the work day. 

(4) Work Area - From 12:30-1:20 
p.m., the window washer in 
the rear corridor washing 
windows in the same manner 
that he did in the first area. 

(5) Work Area - The worker 
cleaned the glass and wall 
tiles in the first floor bath- 
rooms from 1:20-1:50 p.m. 

(6) Work Area - The time be- 
tween 3:45-4:00 p.m. was spent 
cleaning up and putting sup- 
plies away. After signing 
out, the worker left for the 
day. 

Summary 

Job analysis is a major element in 
determining effective placements for 
clients in supported work programs. 
Having completed the analysis, the job 
coach must carefully weigh the findings 
and make a professional judgement as 
to whether or not the job under con- 
sideration might be appropriate for a 
client. It is quite possible for the posi- 
tion to have so many critical factors 
that, even with ingenious adaptive plan- 
ning, successful placement would be 
highly unlikely. Reality dictates that 
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one accepts the fact that some jobs are 
not appropriate for disabled workers. It 
is far better to discover this during the 
job analysis phase rather than after plac* 
ing a client and having him/her experi- 
ence disappointment and failure. 

The techniques and forms included in 
this chapter were designed to provide 



job coaches with a format for 
performing and recording job analyses. 
The point of view expressed in this 
chapter is both pragmatic and holistic 
and is based on actual job coaching 
experiences. 
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Job Analysis Form 

Recorder Date of Analysis 

Company Job Title 



Supervisor's Name/Title Telephone 

Salary Work Schedule Hours/Week 

Employee Benefits 



* Check only one i tem per factor except for starred factors for which more than one item may be checked . Numbers 

by selections represent scores for coding on the Client-to-Job Matching Form. 
** Indicate by a check mark whether each factor is critical (C) or not critical (NC) to the job. 

1. PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 
Personal Aopearany^ 

( ) C 0 ( ) Grooming unimportant 2 ( ) Neatness/cleanliness required 

( ) NC 1 ( ) Only hygiene required 3 ( ) Grooming very important 

Comments: 



Behavior 

( ) C 0 ( ) Wide variety accepted 2 ( ; Unusual behavior not acceptable 

( ) NC 1 ( ) Unusual behavior accepted if infrequent 

Comments: 



Communication 

( ) C 0 ( ) None/minimal 

( ) NC 1 ( ) Key words needed 

Comments: 



2 ( ) Sentences/impaired speech accepted 

3 ( ) Sentences/clear speech required 



Attention 

( ) C 0 ( ) Frequent prompts available 2 ( ) Intermittent prompts/low supervision 

( ) NC 1 ( ) Intermittent pronpts/high 3 ( ) Infrequent prompts/low 
high supervision supervision 

Comments: 



Changes in Task/Routine 

( ) C 0 ( ) No changes 2 ( ) 4 -5 changes/day 

( ) NC 1 ( ) 2-3 changes/day 3 ( ) More than 7 changes/day 

Comments: 



Interactions 

( ) C 0 ( ) Minimal 2 ( ) Social interactions infrequent 

( ) NC 1 ( ) Polite response only 3 ( ) Frequeht social 

Comments: 
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2. TIME/TRAVEL FACTORS 



( ) C 0 ( ) Negotiable days/hours 1 ( ) Part-time M-F/days 

( ) NC 2 ( ) Part-time nights/weekends 3 { ) Full-time M-F days 
4 ( ) Fulltimc/nights/weekends 

Comments: 



Transportation 

*( ) C ( ) On bus route ( ) Car pool/van pool available 
( ) NC ( ) Of f bus route ( ) Other 

Comments: 



Time Telling 

{ ) C 0 ( ) Time skills unimportant 2 ( ) Time telling to hour required 

( ) NC 1 ( ) Must identify break times only 3 ( ) Time telling to minute required 

Comments: 



Orientation to Work Space 

( ) C 0 ( ) Small work area 2 ( ) Entire Building 

( ) NC 1 ( ) Several rooms 3 ( ) Building and grounds 

Comments: 



Mobility 

( ) C 0 ( ) Sitting/standing in one area 2 ( ) Stairs/minor obstacles 

( ) NC 1 ( ) Moderate mobility required 3 ( ) Rigorous ambulation required 

Comments: 



3. WORK TOLERANCE 
Endurance 

( ) C 0 ( ) Short day/many breaks 2 ( ) Full day/many breaks 

( ) NC I ( ) Short day/few breaks 3 ( ) Full day/few breaks 

Comments: 



Strength 

( ) C 0 ( ) Not important 2 ( ) Moderate strength needed 

( ) NC 1 ( ) Little strength needed 3 ( ) Great strength needed 

Comments: 
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4. PERFORMANCE SKILLS 



Initiation of Work 

( ) C 0 ( ) Staff will prompt to next task 2 ( ) Some prompts to next task 

{ ) NC 1 ( ) Some prompts to initiate work 3 ( ) Independent initiation required 

Comments: 



Task Sequencing 

( ) C 0 ( ) Single task 2 ( ) 4-6 tasks in sequence 

( ) NC 1 ( ) 2-3 tasks in sequence 3 ( ) 7 or more tasks in sequence 

Comments: 



Discrimination 

( ) C 0 ( ) Discrimination not needed 2 ( ) Distinguishes between work supplies 
( ) NC 1 ( ) Distinguishes between work supplies with cues 

Comm en ts: 



Work Speed 

( ) C C ( ) Slow rate acceptable 
( ) NC 1 ( ) Moderate, steady pace 

Comments: 



2 ( ) Occasional fast pace required 

3 ( ) Constantly fast pace required 



5. FUNCTIONAL ACADEMIC SKILL REQUIREMENTS 
Reading 

( ) C 0 ( ) None 2 ( ) Simple texts 

( ) NC 1 ( ) Simple words/signs/symbols 3 ( ) Newspapers/magazines 

Comments:^ 



Mftth 

( ) C 0 ( ) None 1 ( ) Simple counting 2 ( ) Addition/subtraction/whole numbers 

( ) NC 3 ( ) Multiplication/division/whole numbers 

4 ( ) Decimal/fraction/mixed # operations 

Comments: 



Money Skills 

( ) C 0 ( ) None 1 ( ) Coin/bill recognition 2 ( ) Coin/bill values 

( ) NC 3 ( ) Money counting 4 ( ) Cnange making from $1 

5 ( ) Change making from $10 

Comments: 
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Writing 

( ) C 0 ( ) None I ( ) Manuscript name 2 ( ) Cursive signature 

( ) NC 3 ( ) Simple Hsts/notcs 4 ( ) Phone messages 5 ( ) Letters/compositions 

Comments:^ 



6. EMPLOYER CONCERNS 

Emplove r^s Attitude Toward Workers with Disabilities 
*( ) C ( ) Very positive ( ) Inaifferent 

( ) NC ( ) Somewhat positive ( ) Negative 

Comments:^ 



Employer's Financial Reflulrements 
*( ) C O No financial incentives requested ( ) Minimum wage offered 

( ) NC ( ) Tax credits/incentives requested ( ) Salary below minimum wage 

Comments: 



?• ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 
Safety of Work Area 

( ) C ( ) Safe worlc area ( ) Some safety concerns 

( ) NC ( ) Moderately safe area ( ) Many safety concerns 

Comments:_ 



Adaptations for Disabled 
*( ) C ( ) Ramps/curb cuts 

( ) NC ( ) Accessible entrance 

Comments: 



( ) Barrier free/bathroom modifications 
( ) Elevators 



Temperature /Light 

*( ) C ( ) Very cold ( ) Very dark 

( ) NC ( ) Moderate temperature ( ) Moderate light 

( ) Very hot ( ) Very bright 

Comments:^ 



Atmosphere 

*( ) C ( ) Friendly/open ( ) Unfriendly/indifferent 

( ) NC ( ) Busy/relaxed ( ) Busy /tense 

( ) Slow/relaxed ( ) Slow/tense 

Comments: 
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Cleanliness/Orderliness 

( ) C ( ) Very dirty/disorderly ( ) Very clean/neat/orderly 

( ) NC ( ) Fairly clean/orderly ( ) Meticulously cleaa/orderly 

Coinments:_ 



AvallablUtv of Reinforcement 

( ) C 0 ( ) Frequent positive reinforcement 2 ( ) Infrequent praise given 
( ) NC 1 ( ) Intermittent praise given 3 ( ) Little praise/paycheck only 

Comments: 

8. JOB ANALYSIS/SPECIFIC INCREMENTS OF WORK 

(1) Work Area (2) Work Area 

Duties Duties 



Task Sequence Task Sequence , 



Expected Work Speed Expected Work Speed. 



Time in this area (in/out) Time in this area (in/out) 

Comments:^ 
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(3) Work Area 
Duties 



(4) Work Area 
Duties 



Task Sequence Task Sequence 



Expected Work Speed 

Time in this area (in/out) 



(5) Work Area 
Duties 



Expected Work Speed 

Time in this area (in/out) 



(6) Work Area 
Duties 



Task Sequence Task Sequence 



Expected Work Speed 

Time in this area (in/out) 



Expected Work Speed 

Time in this area (in/out) 
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Job Analysis Form 

''ecorder £ur.iir\ TkArr\p^Qn Date of Analysis iS-<S0'27 

Company /T^infen fliOfle. Sy^/ferwS job Title Wi/^daui ixJasher^ 
Supervisor's Name/Title Jahn tiatti&J Cteui Telephone 

Salary H OOlht^ Work Schedule Hi-f n\ttk.^.- VCA^ .Hnnr./WP^k ^d/ojk 

Employee Benefits Coroup ^&t^l4k jTiLn. sick l^t^uEj poiJ\}a{>af/niri 

* Check only one item per factor except for ttarred fncton for which more than one item may be checked . Numben 
by Mlections repiresent tcoret for coding on the Client-to-Job Matching Form. 

** Indicate by a check mark whether each factor Ib critical (C) or not critical (NC) to the job. 

1. PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 
Personal Appearance 

( ) C 0 ( ) Grooming unimportant 2 ( ) Neatness/cleanliness required 

NC 1 Only hygiene required 3 ( ) Grooming very important 

Com ents: fiAtfe/tt/k r ^^uite^c/ . ErApLyfir^ uJlll pr60iJ^ -^her^ * 

Behavior 

( ) C 0 ( ) Wide variety accepted 2 ( ) Unusual behavior not acceptable 

(^NC 1 Unusual behavior accepted if infrequent 



Comments 



snts: Uiaklyj vUiLle.JaL Re^lr^ularS, liquid n6i ktP 



Communication 

( ) C 0 ( ) None/minimal 2 ( ) Sentences/impaired speech accepted 

(v)^ NC \ Key words needed 3 ( ) Sentences/clear speech required 

Comments: LiHl^ ;^p^^^ r^aij! ire.cl . Mu&j he^oklc. C£>mpfre.llG.n(J 
simpie. A ral A:r^(Lfir^ns.^ 

Attention 

(v^ C 0 ( ) Frequent prompts available 2 (•^ Intermittent prompts/low supervision 

( ) NC 1 ( ) fntcr nittent prompts/high 3 ( ) Infrequent prompts/low 
high supervision supervision 



Comments: 



Changes in Task/Routine 

C 0 ( ) No changes 2 (< 4-6 changes/day 

( ) NC 1 ( ) 2-3 changes/day 3 ( ) More than 7 changes/day 

Comments: 



Interactions 

( ) C 0 ( ) Minimal 2 ( ) Social interactions infrequent 

(v^ NC 1 (^Polite response only 3 ( ) Frequent social 

Comments: 
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2. TIME/TRAVEL FACTORS 



Woj;k Schedule 

(vf C 0 ( ) Negotiable days/hours 1 ( ) Part-time M-F/days 

( ) NC 2 ( ) Part-tim'^ nights/weekends 3 Full-time M-F days 
4 ( ) Full-time/nights/weekends 

Comments: 



Transportation 

*( ) C On bus route (w^ Car pool /van pool available^ 

(v)^NC ( ) Off bus route ( ) Other tiufi.x:7ap n&irhy 

Comments: 



Time Telling 

0 ( ) Time skills unimportant 2 ( ) Time telling to hour required 
( ) NC 1 ( ) Must identify break times only 3 Time telling to minute required 

Comments. 



Orientation to Work Space 

{y^C 0 ( ) Small work area 2 (v)^ Entire Building 

( ) NC 1 ( ) Several rooms 3 ( ) Building and grounds 

Comments: 



Mobility 

C 0 ( ) Sitting/ standing in one area 2 Stairs/minor obstacles 

( ) NC 1 ( ) Mcderate mobility required 3 ( ) Rigorous ambulation required 

Comments: UJorkers> u&e. laJJerS^ tc react) kloh kjinddiJOS. . Mus.i' Jy^u^ 

X WORK TOLERANCE ^ 
Endurance 

{y^C 0 ( ) Short day/many breaks 2 ( ) Full day/many breaks 

( ) NC 1 ( ) Short day/few breaks 3 (%>^ull day/few breaks 

Comments: 



Strengt h 

( ) C 0 ( ) Not important 2 Moderate strength needed 

(4^NC 1 ( ) Little strength needed 3 ( ) Great strength needed 

Comments: 
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4. PERFORMANCE SKILLS 
Initiation of Work 

( ) C 0 ( ) Staff will prompt to next task 2 (^Some prompts to next task 

NC 1 ( ) Some prompts to initiate work 3 ( ) Independent initiation required 

Comments: ^/>i/jarkerS. ivi/J prompj dli^nj'^ d)tx\\\i lAJork rrsuiine . 



Task Sequencing 
(^C 0() 
( ) NC 1 ( ) 

Comments: 



Single task 

2-3 tasks in sequence 



2 (*jr^4-6 tasks in sequence 

3 ( ) 7 or more tasks in sequence 



Discrimination 

OtC 0 ( ) Discrimination not needed 2 Distinguishes between work supplies 
( ) NC 1 ( ) Distinguishes between work supplies with cues 

Comments: /Hiifef he. able dlsc^rlmiDQio. (LleninldlAyj iiiittldm . 



Work Speed 

( ) C 0 ( ) Slow rate acceptable 2 ( ) Occasional fast pace required 

(*)^NC I (v^Modcratc, steady pace 3 ( ) Constantly fast pace required 

Comments:^ 



5. FUNCTIONAL ACADEMIC SKILL REQUIREMENTS 
Reading 

( ) C 0 ( ) None 2 ( ) Simple texts 

(%)^NC 1 (^Simple words/signs/symbols 3() Newspapers/magazines 

Comments: Mu^j^ he. olale. jh inSQcl laLf U Clletkni SiXjppkfS.. 



Math 

C 0 ( ) None 1 ( ^ Simple counting 2 ( ) Addition/subtraction/whole numbers 

( ) NC 3 ( ) Multiplication/division /whole numbers 

4 ( ) Decimal/fraction/mixed # operations 

Comments: 



Money Skills 

(x^ C 0 ( ) None 1 ( ) Coin/bill recognition 2 ( ) Coin/bill values 

( ) NC 3 Money counting 4 ( ) Change making from $1 

S ( ) Change making from $10 

Comments: Mu&j i)g ai^le. % huy^ iuiY^K oT ^nock )r^QV- q ^^e. 
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hi: 



Writing 

( ) C 0 None 1 ( ) Manuscript name 2 ( ) Cursive signature 

NC 3 ( ) Simple lists/notes 4 ( ) Phone messages 5 ( ) Letters/compositions 

Comments: 



6. EMPLOYER CONCERNS 

Emplover^ s Attitude Tnward Workers with Disabilities 
*( ) C (^Very positive ( ) Indifferent 

(v)^ NC ( ) Somewhat positive ( ) Negative 

Comments:^ 



Emplover^s Financial Requirements 
*(^C ( ) No financial incentives requested ( ) Minimum wage offered 

( ) NC Tax credits/incentives requested ( ) Salary below minimum wage 

Comments: f^skei Mfi, jh priSfL^S^ TJTP.^^fit^ /u^r/; > (jD;/) liiVe. 

he r^ce]\) es.a f^x o^pAii. 



7. ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 
Safety of Work Area 

( ) C OP'Safe work area ( ) Some safety concerns 

(\^NC ( ) Moderately safe area ( ) Many safety concerns 

Comments: Secur\\yj Qu^rik d e^k -^rdf^i clt^6r. lOes i^r\ulrfsf\mef\ia I 
hanaf^iii ul^ikU 

Adaptati ons for Disabled 

*( ) C (*)^««Brps/curb cuts (^Barrier free/bathroom modifications 

(iJ^NC () Accessible entrance (iJ^Elevators 

Comments: dufJotSr ^ f^pS. lfii3iCi^PQS]\yie. ^roilrMrl fi^A Vrtsklem 'Pdr 
Temnerat ure/LIght 

*( ) C ( ) Very cold ( ) Very dark 

(^NC (*)^Moderate temperature ( ) Moderate light 

() Very hot (i)^eiy bright 

Comments: ^rf\9 tliO rkpf^ OJarC S^ll/i^L^ceS. MifiJ6y. 



Atmosphere 

*( ) C (S<Friendly/open 
NC ( ^ Busy/relaxed 
( ) Slow/relaxed 

Comments: 



( ) Unfriendly/indifferent 
( ) Busy/tense 
( ) lilow/tense 
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Cleanliness /Orderliness 

( ) C ( ) Very dirty/disorderly Very clean/neat/orderly 

NC ( ) Fairly clean/orderly ( ) Meticulously clean/orderly 



Comments: 



Availability of Reinforcement 

( ) C 0 ( )^Frequent positive reinforcement 2 ( ) Infrequent praise given 
(•^ NC 1 (»r Intermittent praise given 3 ( ) Little praise/paycheck only 

Comments: 



8. JOB ANALYSIS/SPECIFIC INCREMENTS OF WORK 

(1) Work Area Slon \l\\nui' J)t&k Jsupp l (2) Work Area ^Qin O/^rrlclt^r 
Duties S'/<?y>ft in Duties UJashe^ LUinJaLO^.. 



Task Sequence Xf^gnf .' fe jlme. Cc ti. 

looks, af cJaok. 

Kece>rJ<i. time in. 



Task Sequence 




± 



jyenfifies./se.}ecis supplies . 
Vuh siApjolles. on Qarf. 
y/A<tApc flor) to LOOrkcireQ . 

Expected Work Speed SOmtn. 
Time in this area (in/out) B'. Qd •S'.i dojf). 
Comments 



wifh saluh'on. /Applies, fa 
u)hoU Lp/ncloa) iop fa LiHistY^. 
/^gmflugS ^/fi/Vrtn-yrom fop 
fa bft/fem ioiih sout&oct,. 

/<g<^^S tDiihclomp alafL 

Expected Work Speed panels Ikr. J 
Time in this area (in/out) f'.SiA'A^'QO c.fA. 



fOo'if) Corridor aJindauiS Ore. iLleane.cl finite, dally. Zecand 



aigQi^^or (jiVfy m p.m. q g/paw^ ^nly fl/rty 
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(3) Work Area Jtu/\cl) J/^rC(3 k f^oam (4) Work Area /?<p<7 r CarnJar 

Eafs I airmail. Duties tL)dsh(?& tjuind/iuLis. 



Duties 



%k(r% a.m. /if) i p.m. hreoki . 



Task Sequence Pbhi Supply 
Oarf"iir> Supply rGam. 



Poy,<i -fo r ^oe^tl . 



Task Sequence 



panek Q& l4JA^k Area J 



Expected Work Speed Innch . 



Expected Work Speed miiTi . 



Time in this area (in/out)/^:a 5 ^/a:*/ Sa.rn. Time in this area (in/out) l<i'- 30 - J :<Sap ,m. 
(5) Work Area JftT WArflrt,/lS - (6) Work 



Duties dlpans. a 
wail fJg-s irs ^ 



k Area .S ^an ifijAuj Tie&kl^ui^^L 
ies _di&^ZSAZ_I^ 



reams. 



Duties 



1 



Task Sequence B<yPS Open hedhm rri 
Annr. Places rJ^iyVaiort m cLrnJay. 
Sprftys mtrr6rs, f*'^^ lUttJ mt 

saLhsn. LJ'.pgs J y uiifli paper 

Expected Work Speed S^rAiin. 



Task Sequence /?m<tgskuej fe.A .yflye^y 
app/i>aTar.ShkJ\ 




^ecteS Work Speed * JS >y>//). 



Time in this area (in/out) I'.SL ^ - / SO p.ff\ . Time in this area (in/out) 31MS'^lDC^ jf/l 
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Chapter 5 
Client-to-Job Matching 



Definition of Client-to-Job Matching 

The process of correlating a client's 
skills, interests, abilities, and other char- 
acteristics to an appropriate job is 
termed client-to-job matching. This is a 
crucial point in the job placement process 
when client evaluation and job analysis 
intersect and interrelate. There is a 
definite art and craft to client-to-job 
matching, although there is no particular 
mystery inherent in the process. It was 
demonstrated in Chapter 4 that job 
analysis is manageable by job coaches, 
given a set of well defined guidelines 
and appropriate forms. In this chapter, 
forms and procedures will be provided to 
enable job coaches to effectively match 
clients to jobs in which they have a 
good chance of experiencing success. 

It is the task of the job coach to 
determine whether or not clients possess 
the minimal social, self-help, mobility, 
and other skills to take a job in the 
community. It is important to acknowl- 
edge the fact that clients need not have 
all of the related skills necessary to 
perform a given job. The job coach is 
charged with the task of providing train- 
ing upon placement in a community based 
work site and teaches the client to per- 
form a variety of job related skills during 
the training process. Still, one must use 
judgment to assess if the client has the 
be' iviors and functional living skills to 
survive in the job while learning the 
fiuer points required by the position. 
These important decisions should not be 
made in a vacuum, but should follow a 
thorough investigation of client strengths, 
needs, and preferences. 

Job coaches may feel pressured by 
forces internal or external to their agen- 
cies to place clients in jobs before gath- 
ering enough information to make intel- 
ligent placement decisions. Coaches 
should avoid the temptation of allowing 
trends like those cited below to "force" 
poorly researched decisions that they. 



their clients, and employers will live to 
regret. 

The following are some of the sour- 
ces of pressure: 

- Housing program requirements that 
residents have a day program or 
that they be competitively employed 
prior to being accepted for housing 
in group residences or supervised 
apartments 

- advocacy groups for the disabled 
urging competitive work placement 

- rising numbers of referrals for sup- 
ported employment among severely 
disabled populations formerly served 
by workshops and day activity 
centers or not served at all 

- increase in the client pool due to 
the nationwide trend toward dein- 
stitutionalization of disabled people 

- heightened awareness of the right 
and ability of disabled people to 
work in competitive jobs 

Job coaches would be wise no^ to 
allow these pressures and trends to 
force them into quick, poorly researched 
job placement decisions for clients. So 
often, impulsive placements result in 
job terminations and a great deal of 
pain for the clients and inconvenience 
for employers. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant for coaches to collect, record, and 
analyze all job relevant data about cli- 
ents before making client-to-job match- 
ing decisions. 



Sources of Client Information 

In order to begin the client-to-job 
matching phase, the job coach must 
collect data about the client that will 
be analyzed later in the process. The 
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major sources of information about cli- 
ent functioning may be gathered by the 
following means: 

• interpreting formal evaluations (e.g., 
educational, vocational, psychologi- 
cal, social-emotional, medical/psy- 
chiatric) 

- interviewing clients, family members, 
group living personnel, former 
teachers and work study personnel 
(if they have recently exited from 
school), former employers 

• informally observing clients in vari- 
ous settings (i.e., with peers, with 
authority figures, in activity centers, 
work groups, and/or competitive 
jobs, in leisure activities) 

The information gleaned frora the 
sources listed above must be recorded in 
a meaningful way to be useful to the job 
coach. In this publication, the Client 
Analysis Form is offered as a vehicle for 
recording client data that is essential 
for effective decision-making. In order 
to facilitate comparing and contrasting 
client and job characteristics, the Client 
Analysis Form includes the same domains 
and factors found on the Job Analysis 
Form. After completing both the job 
analysis and client analysis forms, the 
Client-to-Job Matching Form may be 
used to measure the interaction between 
the client characteristics and those of 
the prospective job. A high level of 
convergence signifies that the client has 
a better chance of succeeding in the 
job; a low level of interaction between 
client and job factors is indicative of less 
compatibility and signals a lower likeli- 
hood of success for the client in that 
job. 



Interpretation of Evaluations 

Ideally, the client referred for sup- 
ported employment would have recently 
had a battery of evaluations (e.g., physi- 
cal, psychological, vocational). Also, 
there would be well kept records of the 
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client's work/training history complete 
with behavioral observations. Finally, 
these reports would be readily available 
to the job coach assigned to the client. 
The more common reality is that docu- 
mentation of client functioning is often 
piecemeal and outdated. There is a 
particular danger in giving great cred- 
ence to old reports of client behavior 
because the client may we^l have 
changed for the better or worse over 
time. 

It id advantageous to read client 
records with an eye to the domains and 
factors included in the Client Analysis 
Form presented later in this chapter. 
This means that job coaches should 
study records for work related charac- 
teristics such as the following: 

- motivation to work - the client's 
desire to perform a job and be 
productive 

- reaction to supervision - the cli- 
ent's acceptance of direction from 
superiors 

- need for reinforcement - the cli- 
ent's requirement level for aise 
and other rewards 

- personal hygiene - cleanliness of 
the client's body and clothing 

* unusual behaviors - actions and 
activities that are not typical of 
the general population 

- psycho-motor abilities - facility for 
performing activities requiring both 
mental and motor processing 

More often than not, job coaches 
may find that th-y derive a hazy picture 
of the client's vocational potential from 
records. With this in mind, neither 
records nor any other single source or 
type of data should be used exclusively 
to determine the client's job placement. 
Job coaches should not be overly in- 
fluenced by "^numbers,"* such as IQ scores 
and production rates, because research 
has not established a correlation be- 
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tween these factors and success in the 
job market (Moon, et al., 1986). 

Maoagemeiit of Interviews 

Before interviewing clients and persons 
associated with them, the job coach 
should have collected records relating to 
the client's employability potential and 
reviewed them. By following this proce- 
dure, the cOftjh will have developed a 
degree of awareness of the client , voca- 
tionally relevant abilities and disabilities. 
This will be of assistance in the inter- 
viewing process by providing the job 
coach witii information on the client's 
ability to communicate, ability to think 
abstractly and deal with abstract con- 
cepts, and facility for remembering facts 
and past occurrences. 

1. Client Interviews - Client interviews, 
when properly managed, are valuable 
means of getting to know clients as 
individuals. Through skillful question- 
ing, job coaches can gain insight into 
the clients' ability to communicate, 
vocational strengths and weaknesses, 
desire to work, career goals, and 
social skills. Interviewing methods, if 
they are to be effective, must be 
adapted to the needs of persons with 
cognitive, communication, and emo- 
tional difficulties. This is an obvious 
requirement in the case of mentally 
retarded individuals. However, it 
should not be assumed that these are 
the only clients who require adapta- 
tions during interviews. Many bright, 
neurologically impaired and emotionally 
handicapped persons have difficulty 
during interviews because they have a 
greater tendency to misinterpret ques- 
tions or to give inappropriate or mis- 
leading responses. At times, they fail 
to communicate effectively, or are so 
emotionally guarded that they cannot 
allow themselves to fully respond to 
questions. 

It is the responsibility of the 
interviewer to enable clients to res- 
pond accurately and completely to 
questions. The following suggestions 
can be useful when interviewing cli- 



ents with cognitive, auditory, and 
communication difficulties. 

- Use simple, concrete vocabulary. 

- Keep questions brief and in simple 
sentence format. 

- Allow enough "wait time** for the 
client to respond. Some people 
require more time to process ver- 
bal input and plan responses than 
others. 

- Avoid making value judgments 
about the client's answers. 

- Restate questions if the client does 
not appear to understand at first. 

- Use gestures, body language, and 
facial expressions to convey ideas 
and encourage the client to ''show** 
answers with gestures and the like. 

- When necessary, use pictures to 
convey questions and ideas. 

- Provide pictorial choices for rn- 
swers. 

- Use an auditory trainer device to 
amplify your speech for seve-ely 
hearing impaired persons. 

- When necessary, use a sign lang- 
uage interpreter to communicate 
with deaf clients. 

Occasionally, job coaches must 
seek the assistance of family members 
or other primary caregivers in order 
to collect information normally ob- 
tained from the client or to augment 
or corroborate what the client has 
said in an interview. In the case 
where the client and caregiver have 
reported differing information about 
client capability, the job coach should 
attempt to locate another reliable 
source of information to **break the 
tie" (i.e., teacher, rehabilitation coun- 
selor, vocational evaluator). 

Information provided in an inter- 
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view is subject to the same rules of 
confidentiality as records. Further- 
more, job coaches should refrain from 
asking unnecessary personal questions 
about clients or their families, keeping 
in mind that the purpose of the inter- 
view is to discover information of 
value to the job coach for job training 
and placement. 

2. Parent, Guardian, or Caregiver Inter-> 
y^^^s - Parents and parenting figures 
are very important forces in the lives 
of persons with disabilities, particu- 
larly during the period when, as con- 
sumers, ihey are seeking services 
from supported employment programs. 
Parental support can mean the dif- 
ference between success and failure 
of clients in supported jobs. For this 
reason, it is important for job coaches 
to establish and maint .in open com- 
munication with the parents/guardians 
of the persons they serve. 

At luc outset, before job placement 
decisions have been made, an interview 
should be arranged with the client's 
parents/guardians to discuss their 
hopes and fears about community 
based employment for their son or 
daughter. Critical issues such as 
those that follow should be addressed, 
discussed, and recorded on interview 
forms. 

- Jobs or job clusters parents deem 
optimal for their son or daughter - 
This may be defined as the parents' 
idea of the "best job in the world" 
for their son or daughter or the 
job having the status that they 
have hoped that their child would 
achieve as an adalt. There is a 
tendency for unrealistic and poten- 
tially damaging expectations sur- 
face during such discussic -* Job 
coaches must address thi*" .^sue 
with honesty and sensitivity. 

- Jobs or job clusters parents find 
objectionable for their son or 
daughter - It is most important to 
question parents about the types of 
work or work sites that they would 
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find offensive for their son or 
daughter. Family values come in 
to play that may range from 
moral/religious concerns to family 
feelings about the impact of certain 
"meniar jobs on family status. It 
is important for job coaches to 
listen carefully and to accurately 
interpret the situation. 

- Problems parents foresee as a re- 
sult of their son's or daughter's 
employment - These could range 
from transportation issues to com- 
plex personal or family difficulties. 
Job coaches should investigate this 
area carefully to develop an aware- 
ness of p ^ntially troublesome 
situations. 

- Possible/impossible work schedules 
- Clients and/or their families may 
have serious difficulties with the 
client wor.,;ng on certain days of 
the week or during given times of 
the day or night. It is far better 

to discover this before matching 
the client to a job that might 
pose insurmountable scheduling 
problems. 

- Transportation - This is a univer- 
sal problem among transitional 
employment and supported work 
programs. In many areas of the 
country, public transportation is 
limited or nonexistent. Mo«t pro- 
grams do not have sufficiv.it funds 
to provide transportation to cli- 
ents on an indefinite basis. There- 
fore, when clients are unable to 
transport themselves to work, this 
duty usua/y falls on parents and 
family mwmbers. Thus, it is only 
reasonable to discuss transportation 
matters with parents/guardians. 

- Possible loss of federal benefits for 
the disabled after employmer - 

At this point, the job coach should 
discuss the possible loss or reduc- 
tion of the client's supplemental 
income as a result of being com- 
petitively employed. Appendix A 
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contains a discussion of the regula- 
tions guiding eligibility for Sup- 
plemental Security Income (SSI) and 
Social Security Disability Income 
(SSDI), federal income maintenance 
programs administered through the 
Social Security Administration. 
Included in this appendix is informa 
tion about maintenance of eligibility 
for Medicaid. If parents/guarduns 
request more information about the 
impact of additional income on fed- 
eral benefits for the disabled, they 
should be provided with the name 
and telephone number oi a contact 
person at the local office of the 
Social Security Administration who 
would be willing and able to assist 
them. 

If the job coach, the client, and 
the client's parents/guardians work 
toward building a trusting relationship 
from the very beginning, all will bene- 
fit. Coming to an understanding of 
parental fears and expectations at the 
outset of the program will aid the 
job coach to be more effective in- 
helping parents view their son's or 
daughter's employment potential posi- 
tively yet realistically. 

It is potentially disastrous to over- 
look or discount parents' hesitancy to 
allow their son or daughter to par- 
ticipate in the supported work pro- 
gram. If this reluctance is not ad- 
dressed when it is first recognized, it 
could lead to the parent undermining 
the client's job placement. The fol- 
lowing could result from failing to 
address parental concerns about place- 
ment of their son or daughter in a 
competitive job: 

- The job coach could be forced to 
withdraw the client from a carefully 
selected job after the client was 
placed. 

- Parents could refuse to allow the 
client to accept a particular job. 

- Parents could withdraw the son or 
daughter from the job shortly before 



placemen; or thereafter. 

- Parents could knowingly or un- 
knowingly sabotage th^ client's 
success on the job. 

Finally, parents and other care- 
givers are usually excellent sources 
of information about the client's 
likes and dislikes, behavioral quirks, 
and functional living skills. During 
the interview, the jcb coach should 
record information provided by par* 
ents and parent figures that could 
facilitate working with the client, 
placing, and training the client. 



3. Interviews with Teachers, Vocational 
Evaluators, and other Professionals - 
If records and reports are inade- 
quate or unavailable, it is particularly 
important to interview professionals 
who recently taught, evaluated, or 
trained the client. These profes- 
sionals may be able to provide infor- 
mation about factors such as: the 
client's academic achievement levels, 
work habits, ability to follow direc- 
tions, social skills, ai\d frustration 
tolerance. A note of caution: These 
professionals worked with the client 
in the "artificiar environments of 
the school, the evaluation center, 
and the professional office. It is 
quite possible foi the client to react 
quite differently in subtly different 
environments where demands are not 
directed at his/her areas of extreme 
weakness. 

E xample : A given client had 
serious language and learning 
disabilities. In school, he was 
very uncommunicative, lacked 
social skills, did not partici- 
pate ^n classroom discussions, 
could not follow oral or writ- 
ten instructions, and was 
easily frustrated by academic 
demands. During an interview 
w iih the job coach, the teach- 
er related this information 
and reported that the client 
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lagged behind hh age mates in 
reading, mathematics, and writ- 
ten language. 

The vocational evaluator 
who performed an evaluation 
on the clJcnt a few months 
before he left school found 
that, in addition to the well 
documented language related 
learning disabilities, the client 
had serious task sequencing 
difficulties and a weakness in 
manual dexterity. 

If the job coach singled 
out these factors as the basis 
for determining the client's 
eligibility for supported em- 
ployment, the client would not 
be where he is today - happily 
and successfully employed in a 
full-time, competitive job after 
careful job matching and dili- 
gent training by a skilled job 
coach. 

This example was not cited to dis- 
count the importance or the validity 
of the teacher's and vocational evalu- 
ator's findings. Rather, the intent is 
to illustrate that clients referred for 
supported employment often have 
serious difficulties in number of 
areas of functioning. However, one 
should not assume that these problems 
must pose insurmountable and per- 
manent barriers to employment. 

4. Interviews with Past Emolovers- Super- 
visors. Wor k Studv Personnel . It is 
possible for clients who have previous 
work histories to be referred for sup- 
ported work. This is becoming a more 
frequent occurrence as work study 
programs are being instituted within 
special education programs in the 
public schools. 

A history of previous employment 
offers another source of information 
about client performance in the all- 
important environment of the work 
site. Former supervisors and work 
study coordinators can provide infor- 
mation about the client's performance 
of work tasks, social interactions on 



the job, ability to communicate and 
follow directions, and degree of need 
for reinforcement at work. 

Observation of Clients in Structured 
Settings 

If the potential supported work client 
is enrolled in a structured program (i.e., 
scho:)l, worK activity, or day program), 
it is helpful to arrange with program 
staff to visit the school or center to 
observe the person in that environment. 
WhCii job coaches have good working 
relationships with staffs from other 
programs, they may be able to arrange 
to observe the client performing jobs 
similar to those required of a worker at 
a potential work site. In this way, it 
is possible to gain a better understand- 
ing of the potential client as a worker 
by observing work related factors (i.e., 
behaviors, social and work skills, 
strength, endurance, ability to communi- 
cate, need for reinforcement). A com- 
plete listing of these factors with defi- 
nitions and examples may be found in 
Chapter 4, pp. 36-45. 

Sample Client Analysis 

The Client Analysis Form is a handy 
tool for recording the data that will be 
used to match a client with a job. 
This data is collected during interviews, 
reviews of records, and observations 
discussed above. 

In a staff meeting at her agency, 
Susan was designated to be the job 
coach for Fred Jones, a young man who 
recently exited from a public school 
program for moderately retarded stu- 
dents. Fred had been competitively 
employed as a part-time custodian 
through the work study program at 
school and had performed relatively 
well, according to the program's work 
study coordinator. Unfortunately, for 
Fred, his job was terminated because 
the company changed hands and the 
new management decided to eliminate 
all part-time positions in an effort to 
cut expenses. Susan was charged with 
the duty of matching Fred with a job 
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in which he would have a good proba- 
bility of meeting with success. She 
would also provide the training and fol- 
low-up to help make that success a real- 
ity for him. 

In order to better understand Fred 
and his needs, Susan reviewed his rec- 
ords, interviewed him, his mother, the 
work study coordinator from the school 
system, and his former employer. She 
also observed him working at the agen- 
cy's work activity center, a temporary 
placement for him until a competitive 
job could be found in the community. 
She recorded the information from all of 
these sources on the Client Analysis 
Form so that she could use it later to 
match Fred with an appropriate job. 

Susan began the client analysis by 
entering the following information on 
the Client Analysis Form (pp. 86-93). 

- Client's name (Fred Jones) and date 
of client analysis 

- Fred's home address, including the 
city, state, and zip code 

- Fred's home phone number and his 
daytime phone number (in this case, 
the agency work activity center 
number) 

- Fred's date of birth, age, and social 
security number 

- Fred's parent/guardian's name, home 
phone number, and work phone 
number 

- His parent/guardian's address, in- 
cluding city, state, and zip code 

Susan checked the box on the form, 
indicating that Fred's guardian was also 
his natural parent. 

The next section of the Client Analy- 
sis Form includes a listing of the benefits 
and services that Fred had and those 
thai he wanted from his next job as 
well ar basic data about his records. 
Susan discovered from conversations 
with Fred and his mother that Fred re- 
ceived SSI (Supplemental Security In- 



come) and Medicaid, a state administered 
health service program. She checked 
the boxes to indicate this. A discussion 
of the government financial aid benefits 
listed in this section of the Client Anal- 
ysis Form may be found in Appendix I 
of this publication. 

Thiough interviews and discussions 
with the client and his mother, Susan 
found that they wanted Fred's next job 
to include sick leave, a paid vacation, 
and a group medical plan. She indicated 
this by checking the appropriate boxes 
on the form. She then recorded Fred's 
current status with the Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation (DVR) as 18, the 
code that showed that DVR considered 
him in training status because he was 
participating in the agency's work ac- 
tivity program Susan listed the type 
and degree of Fred's disability (moder- 
ately mentally retarded), information 
she derived from his most recent 
psychological evaluation. To complete 
this section, Susan checked the boxes 
showing that Fred's records on file at 
the agency included psychological, medi- 
cal, vocational, educational, and employ- 
ment reports. 

Because Fred had been competitively 
employed, Susan completed the entire 
employment history section, beginning 
by checking the "previously competitively 
employed" box. She coded the following 
information: 

- Most recent job title 

- Company name 

- Company address complete with zip 

cede 

- Company phone number 

- Supervisor's name, title, and phone 
number 

- Fred's dates of employment and 
salary with hours worked per week 

Susan checked that Fred received no 
benefits while he worked for Serv-AIl 
Cleaning. She then listed his general 
duties while at Serv-All as "office clean- 
ing; dusting, dry/wet mopping, trash 
removal." This list of duties does not 
need to be all inclusive, however, care 
should be taken to indicate the scope 
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and nature of the job. To end this sec- 
tion, Susan listed Fred's reason for leav- 
ing the custodial job. Fred's mother 
told her that Fred lost his job in a reor- 
ganization of the cleaning company. 
Susan verified this with the employer. 

The client profile section of the Client 
Analysis Form is structured very much 
like the Job Analysis Form with work 
related factors and their subheadings 
presented in checklist format. Becanse 
of the complexity of human behavior, 
several subheadings have been added 
under client factor headings. These 
additional client factors will be defined 
in the same fashion as the subheadings 
in the sample job analysis in Chapter 4. 



1. Personal R equirements - This set of 
factors includes personal, social and 
behavioral traits that relate to a 
worker's success on the job. 

Personal appearance . See p. 36 for 
definition and discussion. 

- Personal appearance form entry - 
Having interviewed Fred and 
observed him at the work activity 
center, Susan detennined that he 
was neat and clean, but not 
stylishly dressed. She checked 
"neat/clean but unmatched" to 
describe his a:;pearance. 

Behavior - See p. 36 for definition 
and discussion. 

- Behavior form entry - Susan 
checked the box indicating that 
Fred had few unusual behaviors, 
but noted in comments that he 
mumbled to himself when he was 
upset. 



Aggressive speech/action . This 
subheading includes verbal and/or 
physical threats as well as overt 
physical aggression such as fight- 
ing, throwing objects, hitting, 
biting, and kicking. In this item, 
the degree of involvement is 



measured by the frequency of 
occurrence of the behavior. 

- Aggressive speech/action form 
entry - Susan could find no 
evidence that Fred had a history 
of aggressive behavior, there- 
fore, she checked the "never" 
box and noted that he has a 
very mild, even temperament. 

Handliny> stress/criticis m - A sub- 
heading not found on the Job 
Analysis Form, this factor refers 
to the ability of the client to 
manage the various pressures or 
stresses in life. Also included in 
this item is the manner in which 
the client reacts to being cor- 
rected. These are important con- 
siderations when placing a client 
into a work situation because 
coworkers and supervisors are 
generally not trained to deal with 
unusual or violent reactions to 
stress and criticism. 

- Handling stress/criticism form 
entry - Susan chose the item 
"accepts criticism/changes be- 
havior" based on information 
provided by Fred's work study 
coordinator and his former em- 
ployer. She noted that it is 
sometimes hard for Fred to 
comprehend what is expected 
of him, but once its explained 
in concrete terms, he readily 
complies. 



Communication - See p. 37 for 
definition and discussion. 

- Communication form entry - 
Susan noticed that Fred has 
speech articulation problems 
that sometimes make it difficult 
for listeners to understand him. 
She, therefore, checked "speaks 
unclearly." On the comment 
line, she recorded that Fred 
will repeat what he said if he 
is asked to do so. Susan also 
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noted that Fred speaks in brief 
sentences. 

Attention to task/perseverance - 
The client factor has been "human- 
ized" a bit by the addition of the 
perseverance element. Essentially, 
this entry is identical to the atten- 
tion item on the Job Analysis Form 
(p. 37). 

- Attention to tas^/perseverance 
form entry - Fred's former em- 
ployer reported that he was an 
independent worker when he 
understood the job to *^e done. 
Because of this, Susan checked 
"infrequent prompts/low super- 
vision." 

Acceptance of change - See Job 
Analysis Form entry "changes in 
task/routine" p. 37 for definition 
and discussion. 

- Acceptance of change form entry 
- In Fred's files there were 
several reports by teachers and 
the vocational evaluator that 
cited difficulty acclimating to 
change. This did not appear to 
be an extreme problem, however, 
Susan decided to record that 
Fred adapted to change with 
some difficulty. In comments, 
she noted that he needed prompts 
and time to adjust to change. 

S ocial interactions - See "Interac- 
tions" on pp. 37-38 for definition 
and discussion. 

- Social interactions form entry - 
Susan quickly realized that Fred 
was a rather quiet, pleasant 
person who rarely initiated con- 
tact with people unless he knew 
them very well. She checked 
"seldom initiates social interac- 
tions" and made a note qualifying 
the selection. 

2. Time/Travel Factors - The Client 
Analysis Form includes all other fac- 
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tors found on the Job Analysis Form 
plus two factors that are not needed 
when analyzing jobs but relate dir- 
ectly to clients in the supported 
employment program. These are 
travel and street crossing skills. 
When evaluating the ability of clients 
to work in the community, it is im- 
portant to assess their level of mas- 
tery in these transportation and 
safety related areas. 

Prefer r ed work schedule - These 
are the days and hours that the 
client and his/her family would 
like to be devoted to work. At 
this point, prior to placement, it 
is important to determine whether 
or not the client would be willing 
to work nights and/or weekends 
and if the client wants a full- 
time or a part-time job. This 
item was designed to record that 
information. 

- Preferred work schedule form 
entry - After discussions with 
Fred and his mother, Susan 
understood that both Fred anr* 
his mother were ap.ecable to a 
full-time position. Thus, Susan 
checked "will work full-time." 
She then noted in comments 
that Fred's family objected to 
night time and weekend work 
for him. 

Transportation availability - This 
factor rwfers to Fred's access to 
transportation to and from work. 
Various possible modes of trans- 
portation are listed, from public 
to private and from very 
restricted to totally independent. 

- Transportation availability form 
entry - Fortunately, Fred lived 
on the city bus route and had 

a five minute walk to the near- 
est bus stop. His family was 
willing and able to drive him 
to work when the weather was 
inclement. Having ascertained 
these facts, Susan checked the 
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boxes "lives on bus route" and 
"family will drive/ noting the 
circumstances under which Fred's 
family wouid drive him. 



Travel skills - Travel skills are 
literally, the ability to get around. 
The client's degree of mastery of 
the local bus system and/or ability 
to plan his/her own travel arrange- 
ments defines the degree to which 
the client mastered travel skills. 

- Travel skills form entry - Susan 
found that Fred used t'^e bus 
independently but did not know 
how to transfer buses. There- 
fore, she checked "uses bus in- 
dependently/no transfer." She 
noted that Fred learned this 
skill on his last job. 

Street crossing skills - The ability 
to walk from one side of the street 
to the other safely is the definition 
of simple street crossing skill. 
There are various levels of skill 
mastery ranging from crossing a 2 
lane street with a light to crossing 
4 lanes without a light. It is im- 
portant to determine that the client 
can safely negotiate the streets 
around the work site before allow- 
ing him/her to do so independently.* 

- Street crossing skills form entry 
- Fred's mother corroborated 
that he could cross a 2 lane 
street with a light safely. He 

had no experiences beyond this. 
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"tells time to the hour." Given 
a digital watch, Fred could read 
the hour and the minute. She 
made note of this in comments. 

Orientation to work space - See 
p. 39 for definition and discussion. 

- Orientation to work space form 
entry - Susan's interviews re- 
vealed that Fred was able to 
find his way around in large 
areas with little effort. In his 
custodial job, he cleaned offices 
on three floors without difficul- 
ty. She selected "whole build- 
ing" to indicate his ability to 
orient to an entire building. 

Mobility - See definition and 
discussion on p. 39. 

- Mobility - Fred had no medical 
problems to prevent him from 
walking, standing, or sitting to 
work. Susan had observed him 
working and moving around the 
work activity center and noted 
that he had no obvious mobility 
difficulties. 



Work Tolerance - Work tolerance is 
the ability to sustain work and to 
have the physical power to perform 
the job. Both aspects are important 
considerations when placing disabled 
workers in competitive employment. 

Endurance - See p. 40 for def ini- 



Time telling skills - See p. 39 for 
definition and discussion. 

- Time telling skills form entry - 
Susan found from work activity 
center personnel that Fred was 
able to tell time to the hour on 
a "round" clock and that he 
knew when it was lunch and 
break time. She checked "iden- 
tifies break/lunch times" and 



- Endurance form entry - Never 
had Fred worked more than 4 
hours per day. Reports from 
his mother indicated that he 
was quite physically active after 
work and that he did not tire 
easily. Susan was required to 
check "works 3-4 hours/no 
breaks," but noted that he was 
physically active after work 
and that he appeared to have 
good stamina. 
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Strength: lifting and carrying - 
Strength is physical power and is 
graduated from weak to strong 
depending upon the amount of 
weight the client can lift and/or 
carry. 

- Strength form entry - At the 
work activity center, Fred was 
able to lift boxes estimated to 
weigh 30 or so pounds. Susan 
checked the box indicating aver- 
age strength on that basis. 



4. Performance Skills - This set of fac- 
tors is identical to those found on 
the Job Analysis Form. Performance 
skills include behaviors necessary for 
the initiation and completion of work. 

Initiation of work - See p. 40 for 
definition and discussion. 

- Initiation of work - Fred's form- 
er employer and the personnel 

at the work activity center found 
that Fred would sometimes move 
to the next task without prompts. 
No one had any idea why he 
initiated tasks erratically, but 
all concurred that this was the 
case. Because of this informa- 
tion, Susan checked "sometimes 
initiates next task.** 

Independent task sequencing ability 

- See po. 40-41 for definition and 
discussion. 

- Independent task sequencing 
ability form entry - As a cus- 
todian, Fred performed a maxi- 
mum of 4 tasks in sequence after 
intensive training. Susar 
checked "performs 4-6 tasks in 
sequence.** 

Discrimination of work supplies - 
See p. 41 for definition and discus- 
sion. 

- Discrimination of work supplies 
form entry - Fred could identify 
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his work supplies and dis- 
criminate between them at the 
work ajiivity center. Therefore, 
Susan coded the selection in- 
dicating that he was able to do 
this. 

Independe nt work rate - Fred was 
described by former supervisors as 
having an average, steady work 
rate. Susan checked the box 
indicating this. 

- Independent work rate form 
entry - Fred was described by 
former supervisors as having an 
average, steady work rate. 
Susan checked the box indicat- 
ing this. 



5. Functional Academic Skills - These 
are the basic reading, writing, and 
math skills that are necessary for 
functioning in society. This does 
not imply any level of academic 
sophistication. Rather, functional 
academics require the minimum level 
of mastery needed for survival in a 
literate society. 

Reading - See p. 41 for definition 
and discussion. 

- Reading form entry - Fred's 
special education teacher indi- 
cated that he could read his 
name, simple words, and com- 
monly used signs and symbols. 
Susan checked the box indicat- 

tery. 

Math - There are many possible 
levels of math achievement. The 
concern here is with bas'c, func- 
tional skills (i.e., number concepts, 
computation) most of which is 
taught in educational settings. It 
is important to determine the 
clients' functional math levels so 
that they may be placed in jobs 
where it is possible for them to 
meet math related requirements. 
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- Math form entry - Susan noted 
in comments that Fred could 
count objects to 100 and could 
add and subtract without renam- 
ing or regrouping. She checked 
the boxes ''simple counting" and 
"addition/subtraction/whole num- 
bers." 

Money skill; - See p. 42 for defini- 
tion and discussion. 

Money skills form entry - Fred's 
mother informed Susan that Fred 
could recognize coins and bills, 
knew their values, and could 
count money, although he was 
not able to make change. Susan 
checked the boxes indicating 
these skills. 

Writing - See p. 42 for definition 
and discussion. 

- Writing form entry - Susan 
checked the boxes indicating 
that Fred could print his name, 
sign his name in cursive, and 
write lists and simple notes. 
Fred's teacher stated that his 
spelling was phonetic, but that 
she could usually understand 
what he was trying to convey in 
writing. 

Other Rele vant Factors - Included in 
this list are personal factors such as 
the client's need for reinforcement, 
the family's support of him/her work- 
ing, and the client's financial require- 
ments. These elements influence job 
satisfaction and potential success on 
the job and should be included in the 
client analysis. 

Reinforcement needs - The client's 
requirement for praise and positive 
feedback on the job or his/her 
need for concrete rewards for 
good performance and behavior 
constitute reinforcement needs. 
'T'his is the client's side of the job 
analysis factor, "availability of 
reinforcers" on p. 45. 



- Reinforcement needs form entry 
- Susan checked "daily rein- 
forcement," having observed that 
Fred responded well to positive 
feedback at the end of the day 
for a job well done. He did not 
appear to need concrete rewards 
other than a paycheck. 

Family support of client working - 
The family's reaction to the client 
working greatly influences tne 
client's success on the job. Fami- 
ly attitudes can vary from totally 
rejecting work as an option to 
being strongly in favor of employ- 
ment for the client. It is quite 
possible for the initial feelings 
about work to change over time 
after family members have had to 
make sacrifices like rearranging 
their schedules to transport the 
working client. A job coach must 
interpret family feelings and re- 
cord what was cbserved with the 
understanding that, as with all 
things, change may occur. 

- Family rupport of client working 
form entry - During the inter- 
view with Fred's mother, Susan 
realized that she and the whole 
family were strongly in favor 

of competitive employment for 
Fred. School officials and other 
professionals reported that the 
family had a history of follow- 
ing up recommendations /or 
Fred, ^ith this as evidence, 
Susan checked "very supportive 
of work." 

Client's financial requirements - 
The financial needs of disabled 
persons may be quite different 
f rem those of persons who are 
not disabled. Some clients receive 
supplemental income and medical 
aid from federal sources that 
they will lose if they make more 
than a stipulated amount of 
money. To many persons in this 
category, loss of federal benefits 
is too threatening to chance. 
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People fearing the loss of federal 
benefits usually opt for part time 
jobs so that they remain within 
the income limits to continue re- 
ceiving benefits. Other persons 
do not appear interested in such 
benefits and prefer full-time em- 
ployment with the employer supply- 
ing medical and other benefits. It 
is ciitical for job coaches to thor- 
oughly understand how clients and 
their families feel about this issue 
before pursuing job placements for 
clients. See Appendix I for a 
discussion of federal benefit pro- 
grams for the disabled. 

- Client's financial requirements 
form entry - Fred and his mother 
indicated to Susan that they 
were willing to terminate Fred's 
Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) provided that Fred would 
have a full-time job paying above 
minimum wage with a medical 
plan, paid vacation, and sick 
leave. Susan checked "requires 
job with benefits" and wrote in 
comments that Fred wanted more 
than minimum wage and employee 
benefits. 

7. Medical Concc^rnq - Disabled persons 
have a greater likelihood of having 
physical problems than the general 
population. It is important to consider 
the impact of medical problems on 
working because of a concern for the 
safety of clients in the supported 
work program. Also, some physical 
conditions may result in a high rate 
of absence from work, possibly causing 
the client to lose a job. 

Seizure disorder - Characterized by 
lapses of awareness, blackouts, and 
spasmodic movements, this neuro- 
logical problem can usually be 
controlled with medication. The 
many forms of epilepsy are ex- 
amples of seizure disorder. For 
safety re; ,ons, the job coach must 
know if the client has seizures. 
If so, then the coach should find 
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out how they are manifested, 
whether or not they are under 
good control, and if there are 
situations or activities that are 
likely to cause the seizures to 
occur. It is also important to 
find out what medications the 
client takes to control seizures 
and when and how it should be 
administered. 

- Seizure disorder form entry - 
Fred's medical records did not 
indicate that he had a history 
of seizure disorder. When 
asked, his mother stated that 
Fred had never had seizures. 
Susan checked "no** as a 
response to this item. 

Other medical conditfons/physical 
problems - Any medical condition, 
physical limitation, or problem 
other than seizure disorder should 
be listed here. 

- Other medical conditions/ physi- 
cal problems - Fred's medical 
records showed a history of 
allergy to tree pollens. There- 
fore, Susan checked the "yes" 
box and wrote in comments 
that he was allergic to tree 
pollens. 

Medications - Any medicine that 
the client takes on a regular basis 
should be listed here. Some med- 
ications cause drowsiness or have 
oilier side effects that could im- 
pact on the client's safety or 
ability to work productively. 
Also, the job coach may have to 
arrange for the client to take 
medication during the work day. 

- Medications form entry - Medi- 
cal records stated that Fred 
took over-the -counter antihis- 
tamines when his allergies 
bother him. Susan checked 
"yes" for medications and noted 
that Fred took antihistamines 
for his allergies. 
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Vocationa l Attitudes: Client and 
Parent/Guardian - The job coach 
should interview the parent(s)/guar- 
dian(s) and the client in separate 
sessions to obtain information for 
this section of the Client Analysis 
Form. By questioning the parent(s)/ 
guardian(s) and the client separately, 
the coach is more likely to discover 
what all parties are thinking. Ques- 
tions should be phrased in terms that 
are easily understood without patron- 
izing. When necessary, questions 
should be rephrased for clarity. Ex- 
ample: Question #1. "What is the 
best job for you?" could be rephrased, 
"What job would you like most of 
all?" In the case of Question #3, 
"Tell about the best kind of place to 
work" could be too open-ended for 
some clients. It can be much more 
effective to break this question into 
concrete segments by posing many 
specific questions such as: 

- "Do you want to work in a big 
place like the McDonald's we visited 
or do you like a little place like 

the diner better?" 

- "Do you like a neat, clean place or 
is it O.K. for it to be a little 
messy?" 

- "Do you want to work with one or 
two people or a lot of people?" 

- "Do you like to work with people 
who talk a lot r . with quiet 
pcopic?" 

The interviewing tips on p. 63 will 
be helpful at thiu point in the client 
analysis process. These suggestions 
may make it possible to question com- 
munication disordered clients more 
meaningfully and to yield more rele- 
vant answers to interview questions. 

Flash cards with pictorial represen- 
tations of questions and response 
choices can be used very effectively 
with persons having limited receptive 
and/or expressive language. Job 
coaches v/ho frequently work with 



severely communication disordered 
clients would be wise to devise their 
own i;et of flash cards for interview- 
ing clients. 

Susun interviewed Fred and his 
mother separately and entered a 
short form of their responses on the 
lines under each qu'^stion. As stated 
above, Susan found that she had to 
pose Fred's questions more concretely 
and specifically in order to enable 
him to make meaningful responses. 

Question #1 : Susan asked Fred: 
"What is the best job for you?" 
He said that he would like a 
cleaning job. When asked about 
the best job for Fred, his mother 
was very general and stated that 
the ideal job would be any work 
in which Fred would feel success- 
ful. For the sake of clarity and 
brevity, Susan wrote only the 
essential information on the form. 

Question #2: The original ques- 
tion was: "What are the most 
important things to look for in a 
job?" Susan had to restructure 
this question into many more 
specific ones. She divided it into 
many parts, avoiding yes/no re- 
sponse patterns. Questions were 
reworded until Susan was satisfied 
that Fred understood what she 
was asking. Example: "What 
about the kind of work you do? 
Is that very important, just a 
little important, or not important 
at ail? What about the job title 
or the name of the job you do? 
Is that very important, a little 
important, or not important at 
all?" Fred stated that it was very 
important for him to clean things, 
make a lot of money, and work 
near home. When his mother was 
questioned, she said that it was 
important for Fred to have a job 
with few duties, employee bene- 
fits, no weekend or evening work, 
and close to home. Again, Susan 
recorded the heart of their 
responses. 
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Question #3: Susan restated this 
question for Fred, breaking it into 
smaller, more concrete segments 
as explained above. He indicated 
by his responses that he preferred 
'-/orking in a big, clean building 
with nice, quiet people and that 
he wanted to wear a uniform at 
work. His mother, on the other 
hand, wanted Fred to work for a 
small business. She was also con- 
cerned about his physical and emo- 
tional safety. Susan identified the 
major themes in their responses 
and entered them as clearly as 
possible. Fred's reply was entered: 
"big building, uniforms, nice, quiet 
people, clean place." His mother's 
reply was stated: "safe building, 
kind people, small business " 

Question #4: Wb^n asked what he 
did best, Fred replied that he liked 
to make things clean and neat. 
His mother reported that Fred was 
very good at washing the kitchen 
floor and the family car. Susan 
picked up on the cleaning theme 
and notrd Fred's response as: 
"make things, neat, clean." His 
mother's answer was entered on 
the form as: "washes the kitchen 
floor and the family car." 

Question #5: In response to the 
question about the kind of work 
he liked to do best, Fred replied 
that he liked to work quietly 
cleaning things. His mother stated 
thai lie preferred jobs he could do 
by himself and jobs that would 
result in making his surroundings 
look better. Susan entered Fred's 
response as: "quiet work cleaning" 
and his mother's as: "jobs he can 
do independently to make things 
look better." 

Q uestion #6 : Susan asked Fred 
what other work he liked and did 
well. He repliec that he was a 
good di >h and f washer. His 
mother reported that he d'd a 
good job cleaning the bathroom 



and washing the dishes at home 
and seemed to enjoy these ac- 
tivities. Fred's response was en- 
tered as: "wash dishes/car." His 
mother's answer was recorded: 
"likes to clean bathroom/wash 
dishes at home; does a good job." 

Question #7: When asked to name 
work that was too hard for him 
to learn or do, Fred listed work 
requiring reading and Ulking and 
jobs with many parts. His mother 
concurred that jobs involving 
complicated reading would be too 
difficult, as would work requiring 
math and clerical skills. She also 
felt that work involving money 
skills would be too hard for Fred. 
Susan stiitted Fred's reply on the 
form as: "work requiring 
reading/talking, jobs with many 
parts." His mother's answer was 
entered as: "complicated jobs 
with reading and math, clerical 
work, change making/money han- 
dling." 

Question #8: Susan asked Fred to 
name the jobs he hated to do 
and he responded that he disliked 
sitting down to work and food 
service jobs. His mother con- 
curred that Fred strongly dislikes 
working with food or in the kit- 
chen. Susan made simple state- 
ments on the form noting these 
facts. 

Question #9: When asked about 
the kind of training he needed, 
Fred stated that he needed to 
learn to read better. His mother, 
however, stated that he needed 
to learn how to work without so 
much supervision. Susan listed 
responses as: CLIENT "training to 
read better"; PARENT/GUARDIAN 
"training to work without so much 
supervision." 

Question #iO: This question re- 
quired the client and his mother 
to indicate whether or not he had 
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Job Coaching in Supported Work Programs 



any health problems that would 
interfere with working. Fred's 
reply was negative. His mother 
stated that he was sometimes 
sleepy when he took antihistamines 
for allergies. Both sets of respon- 
ses were recorded. 

Hobbies and Activities/Future Rein- 
forcement Activities - This section of 
the Client Analysis Form should be 
addressed during the client and 
parent/guardian interviews. The pur- 
pose of collecting information about 
the social and leisure activities pre- 
ferred by the client is: 

- to enable the job coach to have a 
better understanding of the client 
as a person with specific likes and 
dislikes 

- to provide the job coach v/ith con- 
versational topics that interest the 
client 

- to provide information for planning 
appropriate rewards if it becomes 
necessary to use concrete reinfor- 
cers with the client 

The activity headings in this sec- 
tion include Outdoor Activities, Crea- 
tive Activities, Special Events/Activi- 
ties. Under these headings are lists 
of leisure and recreational pastimes. 
By the time the job coach reaches 
this point in the interview, he/she 
should have a good idea of the client's 
ability to respond to open ended ques- 
tions and should have a feel for 
whether it is appropriate to ask: **Do 
you enjoy outdoor activities?" If the 
response is yes, the coach would say: 
"Name the outdoor activities you 
enjoy." In this case, the client gen- 
erates a list of outdoor activities 
verbally and the job coach checks 
them off on the form, listing any 
additional activities or points of inter- 
est on the comment lines. 

For clients who have cognitive or 
communication d'iorders that prevent 
them from retrieving and expressing 



the activities they enjoy, the job 
coach should state each possible ac- 
tivity in questions such as: "Do you 
like to go walking outside?" "Do you 
like to go on camping trips?" "Do 
you like to go bike riding?" This 
format should bv followed for all 
three major activity headings. Susan 
used this technique when questioning 
Fred. See the completed form on 
pp. 92-93 for the results of this 
section of the client interview. 

It is useful to know the names 
and relationships of the people the 
client likes and admires because 
these persons are likely to have 
strong influence with the client. 
Item #4 was designed for the purpo c 
of recording this information. The 
job coach may find it necessary to 
speak with persons close to the client 
to gain an understanding of events 
or circumstances that impact on the 
client's ability to succeed on the 
job. Fred's best friends included 
Tim, a friend from school with whom 
he went to the movies from time to 
time, his father who built models 
with him, and Mary, his girlfriend, 
with whom he dined out and went to 
movies. Susan filled in the blanks 
on the form to code this information. 

To ascertain the client's knowl- 
edge of the value of money and 
his/her values in general, the job 
coach asks the client how he/she 
would spend specific amounts of 
money in item #5. Susan found that 
Fred displayed a strong bent for 
recreational activities through his 
choice of purchases (video games, 
candy, movie tickets, radio) anc* that 
he had a realistic notion of what 
liven amounts of money would buy. 
Recording Fied's choices was a mat- 
ter of filling in the blanks with 
Fred's selections. 

In item #6, the client is asked 
about special privileges he/she likes 
to be granted. Here it is possible to 
gain an understanding of the client's 
tastes, maturity and degree of in- 
dependence. Fred's response to this 
item showed that he wanted to have 
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ClienMo-Job Matching 

the ability to travel independently 
using a taxi to take his girlfriend on 
a date. Susan recorded this as, ''take 
taxi with girlfriend to dinner and a 
movie." 

Item #7 is really a wish list, asking 



what the client wants for his/her 
birthday. Fred wanted a trip to 
Disney World. Susan did not question 
whether or not this was feasible, 
but made note of his birthday wish 
on the form. 
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Client Analysis Form 



Client Date 

Home Address _^ 



Home Phone Daytime Phone 

Date of Birth Age Social Security # 

Parent/Guardian Home Phone Work Phone 

Address 

Relationship to Client (Check one): ( ) Natural Parent ( ) Legal Guardian/Relative 
( ) Group Home/Other Service Provider ( ) None ( ) Other 



BENEFITS AND SERVICES 

Government Financial Aid Benefits (Check those currently received): 
( ) Supplemental Security Income (SSI) ( ) Medicaid 
( ) Social Security Disability Income (SSDI) ( ) Other 

Benefits Client Has or Needs: ( ) None ( ) Sick Leave ( ) Medical Benefits 
( ) Employee Discounts ( ) Free/Reduced Meals ( ) Paid Vacation ( ) Dental Benefits 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) Services ( ) Currently ( ) Previously 

DVR Case Status as of (Date) Status Code/Description 

Client*s Disability ( ) Severe ( ) Moderate ( ) Mild 

Client Assessments/Records on File: 

( ) Psychological ( ) Medical ( ) Vocational ( ) Educational ( ) Employment 



EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 

( ) Volunteer/Training Experience ( ) Never Competitively Employed 

( ) Previously Competitively Employed ( ) Currently Competitively Employed 

Most Recent Job Title Company 

Company Address ^ Phone 

Supervisor's Name/Title Phone 

Dates of Employment (From) (To) Salary 

Benefits: ( ) None ( ) Sick Leave ( ) Medical Benefits 

( ) Employee Discounts ( ) Free/Reduced Meals ( ) Paid Vacation ( ) Dental Benefits 

General Duties 

Reason(s) for Leaving 

Pi-evious Jobs/Duties 
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CLIENT PROFILE 



*Check only one item per factor except for starred factors for which more than one item may be checked . Base selec- 
tions on observations of the client , interviews with significant persons in his/her life (e.g., parents/guardians, school 
personnel, social workers, employers), and recent reports by professionals. Numbers by itemii will be used for scoring 
on the Client-to-Job Matching Form. 



Lehavlor 

0 ( ) Many unusual behaviors 1 ( ) Few unusual behaviors 2 ( ) No unusual behaviors 
Comments: 



Aggressive Speech/Action 

( ) Hourly ( ) Daily ( ) Weekly ( ) Monthly ( ) Never 
Comments: 



Handling Stress/Criticism 

( ) Resistant/argumentative ( ) Accepts criticism/does not change behavior 
( ) Withdraws into silence ( ) Accepts criticism/changes behavior 

Comments: 



Communication 

0 ( ) Uses sounds/gestures 2 ( ) Speaks unclearly 

1 ( ) Uses key words/signs 3 ( ) Communicates clearly 

Comments:^ 



Attention to Task /Perseverance 

0 ( ) Frequent prompts rei;uired 2 ( ) Intermittent prompts/low supervision required 

1 ( ) Intermittent prompts/high 3 ( ) Infrequent pr< aipts/low supervision required 

supervision required 

Comments: 



Acceptance of Change 

0 ( ) Rigid routine necessary 2 ( ) Adapts to change with some difficulty 

1 ( ) Adapts to change with great difficulty 3 ( ) Adapts to change easily 

Comments:. 



1- PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



Personal Appearance 

0 ( ) Unkempt/poor hygiene 2 ( ) Neat/clean bui unmatched 

1 ( ) Unkempt/clean 3 ( ) Neat/clean and matched 



Comments: 
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Social Interactions 

0 ( ) Does not interact 2 ( ) Seldom initiates social interactions 

1 ( ) Polite response only 3 ( ) Frequently initiates social interactions 

Comments: ^ 



2. TIME/TRAVEL FACTORS 
Preferred Work Schedule 

0 ( ) Negotiable days/hours 1 ( ) Part-time M-F/days 2 ( ) Part-time nights/weekends 
3 ( ) Full-time M-F days 4 ( ) Full-time/nights/weekends 

Comments: 



^Transportat ion Availability 

( ) None ( ) Has access to special travel services ( ) Lives on bus route 

( ) Family will transport ( ) Provides own (bike, car walks) 

Comments: 



Travel Skills 

( ) Needs bus training 

( ) Uses bus independently/no transfer 

Comments: 



( ) Uses bus independently/makes transfer 
( ) Able to make own travel arrangements 



Street Crossing Skills 

0 ( ) None 1 ( ) Crosses 2-lane street/light 2 ( ) Crosses 2-lane street/no light 
3 ( ) Crosses 4-lane street/light 4 ( ) Crosses 4-lane street/no light 

Comments: 



Time Telling Skills 

0 ( ) Unaware of time/clock function 2 ( ) Tells time to the hour 

1 ( ) Identifies breaks/lunch times 3 ( ) Tells time in hours/minutes 

Comments: 



Orientation to Work Space 

0 ( ) Small work area 

1 ( ) Several rooms 

Comments: 



2 ( ) Entire building 

3 ( ) Building and grounds 



Mobility 

0 ( ) Poor ambulation/sit/stand in one area 2 ( ) Good ambulation/stairs/minor 

obstacles 

1 ( ) Fair ambulation/no stairs/obstacles 3 ( ) Fully ambulatory/no restrictions 
Comments:__ 
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3* WORK TOLERANCE 



Endurance 

0 ( ) Works less than 2 hrs/no breaks 2 ( ) Works 3-4 hrs./no breaks 

1 ( ) Works 2-3 hours/no breaks 3 ( ) Works more than 4 hrs./no breaks 

Comments: 



Strength: Lifting/Carrviny 

0 ( ) Weak (4-5 lbs.) 

1 ( ) Fair (10-20 lbs.) 

Comments: 



2 ( ) Average (30-40 lbs.) 

3 ( ) Strong (50+ lbs.) 



4. PERFORMANCE SKILLS 
Initiation of Work 

0 ( ) Avoids next task 2 ( ) Sometimes initiates next task 

1 ( ) Waits for direction to work 3 ( ) Always initiates next task 

Comments: * 



Independent Task Sequencing Ability 

0 { ) Cannot perform tasks in sequence 2 ( ) Performs 4-6 tasks in sequence 

1 ( ) Performs 2-3 tasks in sequence 3 ( ) Performs 7+ tasks in sequence 

Comments: 



Dis crimination of Work Supplies 

0 ( ) Cannot discriminate work supplies 2 ( ) Distinguishes between work supplies 

1 ( ) Identifies work supplies with cues 

Comments: 



Independent Work Rate 

0 ( ) Slow 2 ( ) Average+/at times fast 

1 ( ) Average/steady 3 ( ) Always fast 

Comments: 



5* FUNCTIONAL ACADEMIC SKILLS 
Reading 

0 ( ) None 1 ( ) Simple words/signs only ? ( ) Simple texts only 
3 ( ) Newspapers/magazines 

Comments: 
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Math (check highest skill) 

0 ( ) None 1 ( ) Simple counting only 2 ( ) Addition/subtraction/whole numbers 
3 ( ) Multiplication/division/whole numbers 4 ( ) Decimal/fraction/mixed numbers 

Comments: 



Money Skills (check highest skill) 

0 ( ) None 1 ( ) Recognizes coins/bills only 2 ( ) Knows coin/bill values 
3 ( ) Counts money 4 ( ) Makes change from $1 5 ( ) Makes change from $10 

Comments: 



Writing (check highest skill) 

0 ( ) None 1 ( ) Prints name 2 ( ) Signs name/cursive 

3 ( ) Writes lists/simple notes/messages 4 ( ) Writes letters/compositions 

Comments: 



6. OTHER RELEVANT FACTORS 
Reinforcement Needs 

0 ( ) Frequent reinforcement during tasks 2 ( ) Weekly reinforcement 

1 ( ) Daily reinforcement 3 ( ) Paycheck only 

Comments: 



Family Support of Client Working 

0 ( ) Negative about work 2 ( ) Supportive of work with reservations 

1 ( ) Daily reinforcement 3 ( ) Very supportive of work 

Comments: 



Client^s Financial Requirements 

( ) Unwilling to give up financial aid ( ) Requires job with benefits 

( ) Needs part-time job to avoid loss of financial aid ( ) No financial concerns 

Comments: 



7. MEDICAL CONCERNS 

Seizure Disorder ( ) No ( ) Yes/controlled ( ) Yes/uncontrolled 
If yes, provide type and description 



Other Medical Conditions/Physical Problems ( ) No ( ) Yes 
Describe if yes 



Medications ( ) No ( ) Yes 
Describe if yes 
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VOCATIONAL ATTITUDES: CLIENT AND PARENT/GUARDIAN 

*Aik thete quet tioni of the client and parent/guardian in separate MMioni to gain an undemtanding of acceptable/un- 
acceptable job placements and level of expectation. 

1. What is the perfect job for (you/the client^s name)? 

CLIENT 

PARENT/GUARDIAN.. 

2. What are the most important things to lor^k fo- in a job (e.g., duties, job title, 
salary, hours, location)? 

CLIENT 

PARENT/GUARDIAN 

3. Tell about the best kind of place to work (e.g., physical size, set-up, appearance, 
kind of people). 

CLIENT 

PARENT/GUARDIAN 

4. What do you do best? CLIENT 

What does (client^s name) do best? PARENT/GUARDIAN 

5. What kind of work do you like the best? CLIENT 

What kind of work does (client) like best? PARENT/GUARDIAN 

6. What other kinds of work do you like and do well? CLIENT 

What other kinds of work does (client) like and do well? PARENT/GUARDIAN 

7. What kinds of work are too hard for you to learn or to do? CLIENT 

What kinds of work are too hard for (client) to learn or to do? 

PARENT/GUARDIAN 

8. What kinds of job duties do you hate to do? CLIENT 

What kinds of job duties is (client) unwilling to do? PARENT/GUARDIAN 

9. What kind of training do you feel you need? CLIENT 

What kind of training do you feel (client) needs? PARENT/GUARDIAN 

10. Do you have any physical/health problems that would make if hard for you to work? 

CLIENT 

Docs (client) have any health problems that would interfere with working? 
PARENT/GUARDIAN 

Additional Comments: 
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HOBBIES AND ACTIVITIES/FUTURE REINFORCEMENT ACTIVITIES 



*Ask the client about favorite activities and friendf. If the client has communication problems that prevent relating 
this information, ask parents/guardians or others close to the client for inrut. 



1. OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 

( ) Walking ( ) Camping ( ) Biking ( ) Hiking ( ) Boating ( ) Sledding 
( ) Picnics/cookouts ( ) Fishing ( ) Gardening 

Comments: 



2. CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 
Musical 

( ) Singing ( ) Rhythmics ( ) Listening to music ( ) Playing an instrument 
( ) Dancing 

Comments: 



Dramatic 

( ) Storytelling ( ) Skits ( ) Role-playing ( ) Puppetry 
( ) Creative dramatics 

Comments: 



Arts & Crafts 

( ) Drawing ( ) Painting ( ) Macrame ( ) Ceramics ( ) Model ^^uilding 

( ) Weaving ( ) Needlework ( ) Woodworking ( ) Decoupage ( ) Candles 

( ) Carving ( ) Print-making ( ) Collages 

Comments: 



3. SPECIAL EVENTS/ACTIVITIES 

( ) Movies ( ) TV ( ) Concerts ( ) Plays ( ) Exhibits ( ) Fairs 
( ) Carnivals ( ) Circus ( ) Amusement Parks ( ) Zoos ( ) Parades 
( ) Sightseeing ( ) Eating out ( ) Parties ( ) Dating 
( ) Holiday activities ( ) Sports events ( ) Shopping ( ) Clubs 
( ) Church activities ( ) Visiting friends ( ) Volunteer activities 
( ) Traveling 

Comments: 



4. Who are your best friends? What do you like to do with them? 

Name Relationship Activity 

Name Relationship Activity 

Name Relationship Activity 

5. If you had $.50, what would you buy with it? 

$1 $10 $100 _ 
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6. What special privileges do you like to have? 



7. What do you want for your birthday? 



Additional Comments: 



Client Analysis Form 

Client freJ Tones Date S-/^-R7 

Home Address 3td^?^ SfanUyf /?tfe.j ElKaAH- (Hfy^ MD ^/d^3 

Home Phone v?VJ- 9/^7 Daytime Phone ($6^1 

Date of Birth ^^-9-^5 Age I Social Security # QH^Of^- ^2SQ 

Parent/Guardian AnriQ Home Phone 3^^-9/J7 Work Phone 3^^-<S9d d 

Address 6%f,ky /^venue.^ ElJidoft ^^^p ^^^^-^ ^^^^ 

Relationship to Client (Check one): (vf^atural Parent ( ) Legal Guardian/Relative 
( ) Group Home/Other Service Provider ( ) None ( ) Other 



BENEFITS AND SERVICES 

Government Financial Aid Benefits (Check those currently received): 
(Supplemental Security Income (SSI) (<Sledicaid 

( ) Social Security Disability Income (SSDI) ( ) Other 

Benefits Client Has or ^jcedsT) ( ) None (^ick Leave ( f^edical Benefits 
( ) Employee Discounts ( ) Free/Reduced Meals (*)^aid Vacation ( ) Dental Benefits 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) Services (*y^urrently ( ) Previously 
DVR Case Status as of (Date) Status Code/Description / tmt^lhinf pt^ , 

Client's Disability /Aejntcl ^ikfJailian ( ) Severe (^Moderate ( )Stf 
Client Assessments/Records on File: 

(*ylPsychological (^^edical (•Vocational (Educational (*^Employment 



EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 




( ) Volunteer/Training Experience ( ) Never Competitively Employed 

(•previously Competitively Employed ( ) Currently Competitively Employed 

Most Recent Job Title C uskdia f\ ^fef^-//^g^ Company St^tl/^AJ/ CJeaninj 
Company Address fJt0^Tayld^(i^^e,lliMHC.] f^^^ PhantSl Q-^M 
Supervisor's Name/Title vT^ Pklkpl ^l^yfi^e (Lr^u^(Lki^f Phone 810^9606 X} 97 
Dates of Employment (From) July l^tlt (To) Oflyl.^ J9i7 Salary J> «/&>« (id ltfJ 
Benefits: (*y^one ( ) Sick Leave ( ) Medical Benefits 

( ) Employee Discounts ( ) Free/Reduced Meals ( ) Paid Vacatio' ( ) Dental Benefits 



V ) iimpioycc uiscounis ; rrcc/Kcaucca Meais ; raia vacaiio . 
General Duties tfffigg. ft/^HiVyj Aiitiii\J^^t^^-u}€^tf^^M^^ ittmtykk] 
Reason(s) for Leaving ^dmptiA\J ^/iWr\ftf^g</ all ptkri* nMi 



Previous Jobs/Duties 
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CLIENT PROFILE 



Chyik pn\y one ite m ptr factor «ce«pt for ttarred factori for which more than on.- item may be chtck>H . BaM felec- 
tiom on obtenrations of the client, interviewt with lignificant pertoni in hii/her life (e.g., parentt/guardians, ichool 
pewonnel, (ocial workew, employew), and recent report* by profewionalf. Numben by itemi will be u»*<3 for fcoring 
on the Client»to-Job Matching Form. 

1. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



Personal Appearance 

0 ( ) Unkcmpt/poor hygiene 2 ('^eat/clean but unmatched 

1 ( ) Unkcmpt/clean 3 ( ) Neat/clean and matched 

Comments: CJctkes ckan, hui Atd &fy/i'A. 



Behavior 

0 ( ) Many unusual behaviors 1 «l^ew unusual behaviors 2 ( ) No unusual behaviors 
Comments: MutfikUs. k'lM&filf ,j)kfir\ i^p <^f ^,f. 



Aggressive Speech /Action 

( ) Hourly ( ) Daily ( ) Weekly ( ) Monthly (•^Never 
Comments: l^f t y m >' 1^^ e.\l^n % MpfiroMfifi j', 



Handling Stress/Criticism 

( ) Resistant/argumentative ( ) Accepts criticism/does not change behavior 
( ) Withdraws into silence (•^^ccepts criticism/changes behavior 

Comments: Cornplle^ uikfin he u nJersfAnJ/^ u)hQii-Atla, Kfe&Js \jery 
g/^iirin*ftg. &tfs\aMftan.<. 

Communication 

0 ( ) Uses sounds/gesture. 2 Speaks unclearly 

1 ( ) Uses key words/signs 3 ( ) Communicates clearly 

Comments: f^i&tAuLi. an pmhlctAS, jjU'ill ve^figj' ajJuil/- S0I(J 
Attention t o Task /Perseverance 

0 ( ) Frequent prompts required 2 ( ) Intermittent prompts/low supervision required 

1 ( ) Intermittent prompts/high 3 (v^nfrequent prompts/low supervision required 

supervision required 

Comments: Jf\^pp^A()4>t\'i uJOrke r u)h^r\ kfi. un(ipir&hAJ& -fke. J^k, 



Acceptance of Change 

0 ( ) Rigid routine necessary 2 (»^Adapts to change with some difficulty 

1 ( ) Adapts to change with great difficulty 3 ( ) Adapts to change easily 

Comments: k)t^<ls. pmrnpii^ ft-j^MA fo a/LO.hrnai'e. fa oJtqMe. - 
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Social Interactions 

0 ( ) Does not interact 2 («f Seldom initiates social interactions 

1 ( ) Polite response only 3 ( ) Frequently initiates social interactions 

Comments: l/gry ^uk TbkfplcaSant^ r^yyii'Us d Jdf. 



2. TIME/TRAVEL FACTORS 
Preferred Work Schedule 

0 ( )Negotiable days/hours 1 ( ) Part-time M-F/days 2 ( ) Part-time nights/weekends 
3 (vfFull-time M-F days 4 ( ) Full-time/nights/weekends 

Comments: Family Joe& nof ujar\f Aim to ujork u)eJ<iei^J& ay^ 

♦ Transportation Availability 

( ) None ( ) Has access to special travel services (^^ives on bus route 

(*^amily will transport ( ) Provides own (bike, car walks) 

Comments: 



mments: Family u)af\i s klm fake. LuS. %/fr6m uJOtk. Family 



Travel Skills 

( ) Needs bus training ( ) Uses bus independently/makes transfer 

(%^^ses bus independently/no transfer ( ) Able to make own travel arrangements 

Comments: 7naing.c/ jh UA^ huS^C^eL DTSVidUS^. loh * 



Street Crossing Skills 

0 ( ) None 1 (^l^rosses 2-lane street/light 2 ( ) Crosses 2-lane street/no light 
3 ( ) Crosses 4-lane street/light 4 ( ) Crosses 4'lane street/no light 

Comments: 



Time Telling Skills 

0 ( ) Unaware of time/clock function 2 (vjTells time to the hour 

1 ( ) Identifies breaks/lunch times 3 0 Tells time in hours/minutes 

Comments: (2isin t€jaJ hout& ^ m) fiuTes. A A a rl:^ifAl r^li^k/iJafdh 
Orientation to Work Space 

0 ( ) Small work area 2 (HTEntire building 

1 ( ) Several rooms 3 ( ) Building and grounds 

Comments: fvnwgr ^r^p ^b^j^)r sfahJ cJi^aneJ in 



Mobility 

0 ( ) Poor ambulation/sit/stand in one area 2 ( ) Good ambulation/stairs/minor 

obstacles 

1 ( ) Fair ambulation/no stairs/obstacles 3 (%y1^ully ambulatory/no restrictions 
Commen ts: . 
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3. WORK TOLERANCE 



Endurance 

0 ( ) Works less than 2 hrs/no breaks 2 (^fworks 3-4 hrs./no breaks 

1 ( ) Works 2-3 hours/no breaks 3 ( ) Works more than 4 hrs./no breaks 

Comments: Mq5 neuCV^ u)6rk^ /ware. -^Aflio *jkrs./rJay . T< /^///r 

0^h\r- fOQ rk. Dog^ n<sf yrVg fortSf/y . 

Strength ; Liftine/Carrving 

0 ( ) Weak (4-5 lbs.) 2 «Average (30-40 lbs.) 

1 ( ) Fair (10-20 lbs.) 3 ( ) Strong (50+ lbs.) 

Comments: 



4. PERFORMANCE SKILLS 
Initiation of Work 

0 ( ) Avoids next task 2 (*^Sometimes initiates next task 

1 ( ) Waits for direction to work 3 ( ) Always initiates next task 

:omments: Stfi^frf/MeS r.eeJs pratApf j/^-jrhfi /j&xf foAk. 



Independe nt Task Sequencing Ahility 

0 ( ) Cannot perform tasks in sequence 2 (wf1>erforms 4-6 tasks in sequence 

1 ( ) Performs 2-3 tasks in sequence 3 ( ) Performs 7+ tasks in sequence 

Comments: T^er^jgyrrA^r l V fas/: in £eouenc€, an lastjak. 



Discrimination of Work Sunnlies 

0 ( ) Cannot discriminate work supplies 2 (vfoistinguishes between work supplies 

1 ( ) Identifies work supplies with cues 

Comments: 



Independent Work Rate 

0 ( )Slow 2 ( ) Average+/at times fast 

1 (%^verage/stcady 3 ( ) Always fast 

Comments: 



6. FUNCTIONAL ACADEMIC SKILLS 
Reading 

0 ( ) None 1 (yTSimplc words/signs only 2 ( ) Simple texts only 
3 ( ) Newspapers/magazines 

Comments: 
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Math (check highest skill) 

0 ( ) l^onc 1 ( ) Simple counting only 2 (xJ<Addition/subtraction/whole numbers 
3 ( ) Multiplicatipn/division/wholc numbers 4 ( ) Decimal/fraction/mixed numbers 

Comments: ^clsUuhfroaf& ^^0)6 (^iaij riuMkers nn rena^nifia. 

Money SkilN (check highest skill) 

0 ( ) None 1 ( ) Recognizes coins/bills only 2 ( ) Knows coin/bill values 
3 (^Counts money 4 ( ) Makes change from $1 5 ( ) Makes change from $10 

Comments:. 



Writing (check highest skill) 

0 ( ) None 1 ( ) Prints name 2 ( ) Signs name/cursive 

3 (^y^rites lists/simple notes/messages 4 ( ) Writes letters/compositions 

Comments: Sf)e//g pK/^rt^^i>/a//y > C^f\r\ u&uall^ interpret his meanm 

6. OTHER RELEVANT FACTORS 
Reinforcement Needy 

0 ( ) Frequent reinforcement during tasks 2 ( ) Weekly reinforcement 

1 (\^aily reinforcement 3 ( ) Paycheck only 

Comments: lik^S. f\ os}'ti\/e^ ^eeJ lkkc.k\ &6mpl!Mey\'\'& 



Family Support of Client Working 

0 ( ) Negative about work 2 ( ) Supportive of work with reservations 

1 ( ) Daily reinforcement 3 (4^ery support^ /e of work 

Comments: 



ClieK^s Financial Requirements 

( ) Unwilling to give up financial aid (^jTKequires job with benefits 

( ) Needs part-time job to avoid loss of financial aid ( ) No financial concerns 

Comments: 



7. MEDICAL CONCERNS 

Seizure Disorder (wjr^o ( ) Yes/controlled ( ) Yes/uncontrolled 

If yes, provide type and description 



Other Medi cal Conditions/Physical Problems ( ) No {^cz 
Describe if yes Aiiggy ft) tre€. polling. 



Medications ( > No (^es 

Describe if yes jQrtf/At^7?iry>ijiit^ o/a t^'hy e^Uef^\j ^eoSCn. 
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VOCATIONAL ATTITUDES: CLIENT AND PARENT/GUARDIAN 

•A»k thcM quettiont of the client and parent/guardian in separate setsiont to gain an understanding of acceptable/un- 
acceptable job placements and level of expectation. 

1. What is the perfect job for (you/the client's name)? 

CLIENT CleaniA^ j Ak<^ 

PARENT/GUARDIAN rtnyj^i) i'rt ^//g/ {ke / S/jddC s S . 

2. What are the most important things to look for in a job (e.g., duties, job title, 
salary, hours, location)? 

CLIENT aleaniM jok% more. m/sfie.y Hon las/'JaL^j ne.<ir Lmt. 

PARENT/GUARDlXN-fgUJffuf.'gj^; Ici^^ e^^'h'. ms^k^AJ/^Je^] M MJark ^ 

3. Tell about the best kind of place to work (e.g., physical size, set-up, appearanrc, 
kind of people). 

CLIENT bl'j Li/fl.'ftQj fjm4ri>yi.<!3 fi\(^e.^ ^ uiej pMok'^ cLoti ploAfi 
PARExNT/GUARDIAN &eAtL hul l^lriy^ kfnJ p^Atiiir Sry\Q 1/ ku.^ir^eTl 

4. What do you do best? CLIENT fY\Qke.^fklMfi. A(Cttf^ flJfian 

What does (client's name) do best? PARENT/GUARDIAN UJQshfiS kiit*ipn ^LaV j 

5. What kind of work do you like the best? CLIENT ^fjifij Miark. flS^^^y***^ 
What Kind of work does (client) like best? PARENT/GUARDIAN \a)oA ^/> k> 

6. What other'kinds of wotk do you like an* do well? CLIENT UJOS/i r/.sheS ^Cor^ 
What other kinds of work does (client) like and do well? PARENT/GUARDIAN 

7. What kinds of work are too hard for you to learn or to do? CLIENT Ufark 

What kinds of work are too hard for (client) to learn or to do? 
PARENT/GUARDIAN jqJo & (JjifJl ^ony par-'h 

8. ^^^hfl^^^i^^ tluti" do you hate to do? CLIENT 5 /' ftiouJt^ jnks, , u lor kiha 
What kinds of job duties is (client) unwilling to do? PARENT/GUARDIAN 

9. What kind of training do you feel you need? CLIENT jrolmnj in r^d i^e. H't^ 
What kind of training do you feel (client) needs? PARENT/duARDIAN 

10. Do you Have any physical/health problems that would make u hard for you to work? 

CLIENT /4) 

Does (client) have any health problems that would interfere with working? 
PARENT/GUARDIAN sJeepy uiKpn iakinrj an± kd:Mme<! ^Ar allfi^oleSi 

Additional Comments: ^ 
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HOBBIES AND ACTIVITIES/FUTURE REINFORCEMENT ACTIVITIES 



*Aflk the client about favorite activities and friends. If the client has communication problems that prevent relating 
this information, ask parents/guardians or others close tc (.he client for input. 

1. OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 

(v^JValking ( ) Camping (piking (vJ<Hiking ( ) Boating ( ) Sledding 
(•^Picnics/cookouts (-fishing ( ) Gardening 

Comments: 



2. CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 
Musical 

( ) Singing ( ) Rhythmics (%^istening to music ( ) Playing an instrument 
(v)^ancing 

Comments: 



Dr amatic 

( ) Storytelling ( ) Skits ( ) Role-playing ( ) Puppetry 
( ) Creative dramatics 

Comments: 



Arts & Crafts 

(v^rtrawing ( ) Painting ( ) Macrame ( ) Ceramics (v^odel building 

( ) Weaving ( ) Needlework ( ) Woodworking ( ) Decoupage ( ) Candles 

( ) Carving ( ) Print-making ( ) Collages 

Comments: 8ui iJs r/\6clel plarifS ujiik -faH&r 



3. SPECIAL EVENTS/ACTIVITIES 

(w^Klovies K^rV ( ) Concerts ( ) Plays ( ) Exhibits (yf Fairs 
(*yt:arnivals (vft^ircus ( ) Amusement Parks (*)^oos ( ) Parades 
( ) Sightseeing (•gating out ( ) Parties ( ) Dating 
( ) Holiday activities (v)<Sports events (v^hopping ( ) Clubs 
( ) Church activities ( ) Visiting friends ( ) Volunteer activities 
( ) Traveling 

Comments: likt^ % tnlik Jl^r 2 p^Aple. s^petiQ I jlmeS. 

Dislikes Lif^^^ ^t6up ^g/iV///(g^. 

4. Who are your best friends? What do you like to do with them? 

Nam e T]rf\ Relationship Schobl 'fn &n J Activity Afdi//eS 

Name^ Relationship Activity 

Nam e A/<Qry Relationship dtrl'^lrifi.fi J Activity Ea ji flj du / 

5. If you had $.50, what would you bay with it? \JideO QQ/neS 

$1 ^a^dy $10 /l^A\f'ie. "/"icAe/V ^oo /^aJia 
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6. What special privileges do you lilce to liave? %J<^ Vhtl 

7. What do you want for your birthday? "Trip "fo ^/s/lty ^ar/e/ 
Additional Comments: 
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Cllent-to-Job Matching Form 

The procedure described in this sec- 
tion provides a format for comparing the 
results of the Job Analysis Form with 
the Cl'ent Analysis Forms of from one 
to four clients. In other words, up to 
four client's qualifications may be 
matched to a given job using one Client- 
to-Job Matching Form. If more than 
four clients are to be compared, it will 
be necessary to "cut and paste" an exten- 
sion to Column B of the Client-to-Job 
Matching Form to create scoring columns 
for Client #4, Client #5, Client #6 and 
so on. The operations below describe 
the procedure for client-to-job matching. 



Column A Operations to Yield Total 
Score/All Factors 

- Code the factor scores from the Job 
Analysis Form (pp. 55-60) into Column 
A of the Client-to-Job Matching Form 
(pp. 102-104). 

- Subtotal Column A scores for each 
cluster of factors (i.e., Personal Re- 
quirements, Time/Travel Factors, Work 
Tolerance) and enter the subtotal on 
the line provided (i.e., Subtotal/Scores 
(All Scores #1), Subtotal/Scores (All 
Scores in #2). 

- Under #7 Analysis, enter the subtotals 
for each cluster of factors in Column 
A and add them to yield a total score 
for all factors. Enter this total on 
the line Total Scores/ All Factors. 

Column A Operations to Yield Total 
Critical Scores/All Factors 

- In Column A, draw a circle around the 
factor scores that were checked critical 
to the job (C) on the Job Analysis 
Form. 

- Subtotal the critical factor scores 
(circled scores) for each cluster of 
factors and enter the subtotals on the 
lines provided [i.e.. Critical Subtotal 
(Circled Scores)]. They are always 
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located immediately below the Sub- 
total/Scores line for each cluster of 
factors. 

- Under heading #7, ANALYSIS, enter 
the critical score subtotals (circled 
score subtotals) for each cluster of 
factors in Column A and add them to 
yield a total score for all critical 
factors. Enter the total on the line 
Total Critical Scores/All Factors. 

Column B Operations (Client Scores) 

For Total Scores/All Factors: 

- Code the factor scores from the Client 
Analysis Form (pp. 87-90) into Column 
B under the specific column designated 
for the client. "Client #r corresponds 
with the client whose name is listed 
next to "Clients* Name 1," on the 

first page of this form. "Client #2" 
refers to the second client named 
under "Clients* Names" and so on up 
to the fourth client. Additional cli- 
ents may be matched by cutting and 
pasting additional client columns, 
taking care to write the clients' names 
and columnar positions on the first 
page of the form. 

- Subtotal the client's scores for each 
cluster of factors and ...ter this sub- 
total on the line provided [i.e., Sub- 
total/Scores (All Scores in #1), Sub- 
total/Scores (All Scores in #2)]. 

- Under heading #7, ANALYSIS, enter 
the client's subtotals for each cluster 
of factors and add them to yield a 
total score for all factors. Enter 
this total on the line Total Scores/All 
Factors in the client's column. 

For Total Critical Scores/ All Factors: 

- Circle the scores for critical factors. 
Example: If the score for attention 
is circled as a critical factor in 
Column A, the Column B score(s) for 
attention will also be circled. 

- Subtotal the critical factor scores 
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(circled scores) for each cluster of 
factors and enter the subtotals on the 
lines provided. 

- Under heading #7, ANALYSIS, enter 
the critical score subtotals for each 
cluster of factors in the client's column 
and add them to yield a total score 
for all critical factors for that client. 
Enter the total on the line Total Criti- 
cal Scores/All Factors. 

Results of Matching 

Two separate client rankings are gen- 
erated from the data produced. The 
first is called "Match Based on Total 
Score** and ranks cHents according to 
the scores they have received in the 
analysis section for Total Scores/All 
Factors. The name of the client with 
the highest score would be listed by #1, 
followed by the name of the client with 
the second highest total score, and so on. 

The other ranking is "Match Based on 
Total Critical Score.** Here the client 
with the highest Total Critical Score/All 
Factors is ranked #1 with the other cli- 
ents* names entered according to 
descending order of scores. The critical 
factors demanded by the job must not be 
underestimated. In the case where two 
or more clients have very close total 
critical scores, the job coach should 
look at each client's training needs for 
the position. If a particular client has a 
very persistent problem with reading, 
his/her lowest critical subscore, and the 
job demands a high reading level, the job 
coach should consider this a serious im- 
pediment to employment in this position. 
Another client with adequate reading 
achievement but some work skill deficits 
readily amenable to training would be a 
better candidate for the job, all other 
factors being comparable. 

Having two different types of rank- 
ings affords two ways of viewing both 
the job and the clients being considered 
for the position. It is quite possible for 
several clients to match **exactly** on one 
or both of the rankings, yet for only 
one to be the best match. Careful ex- 
amination of individual factor scores and 



subtotals combined with scrutiny of un- 
scored items from both the Job Analysis 
Form (e.g.. Employer's Financial Require- 
ments, Safety of Work Area, Adaptations 
for Disabled, Atmosphere) and the Client 
Analysis Form (e.g.. Benefits and Ser- 
vices, Employment History, Aggressive 
Speech/ Action, Handling Stress/Criticism, 
Transportation Availability) will give 
balance to the **meaning'* of the rank- 
ings. In other words, neither of the 
two rankings (or any other single source 
of data) should be used in isolation to 
place a client or to prevent his/her 
placement in a job. The ultimate ques* 
tions to be answered by this process 
are: Is this an appropriate job for this 
client? Is this person the appropriate 
employee for this job? Sometimes the 
score totals look fine, but the job 
coaches' clinical judgment gives him/her 
good reason not to place the client in 
the job. The value of such judgment 
based on facts and reason must not be 
discounted. 

Sample Client-to-Job Matching 

Susan, the job coach for an agency 
providing supported employment services 
for disabled persons, has analyzed a 
window washing job (Sec Chapter 4) 
and is ready to consider two clients for 
the position. She has interviewed both 
clients, their families, and other profes- 
sionals who have worked with them. 
She has also reviewed relevant reports 
and records prepared by professionals 
who have evaluated and examined the 
clients. Client Analysis Forms have 
been completed for both persons being 
considered. (See Fred Jones' Client 
Analysis Form pp. 86-93). The next step 
is for Susan to determine which of the 
two clients is best suited to the window 
washing job. It is very possible that 
neither will be a reasonable match. 

Susan began the matching process by 
supplying the information at the top of 
the Client-to-Job Matching Form (pp. 
105-107). She entered the following: 

- Company Name (Maintenance Systems) 

- Job Title (Window Washer: job 
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analyzed in Chapter 4) 

- Recorder (Susan Thompson) 
Date of Analysis (5-29-87) 

- Clients' Names (two clients: Client #1 
= Fred Jones and Client #2 - Mary 
White) 

The bulk of the information on the 
Client-to-Job Matching Form is coded 
from the Job Analysis Form (pp. 55-60) 
and the Client Analysis Form (pp. 86- 
93). For brevity's sake, only Fred Jones* 
Client Analysis Form has been included in 
this publication. Susan entered Mary 



White'sdata from her Client Analysis 
Form into the Client-to-Job Matching 
Form in the same manner that she en- 
tered Fred's. 

Each step in the job matching pro- 
cess is presented below. 

Column A Operations 

- Susan entered the job related factor 
scores from the Job Analysis Form 
(pp. 55-60) in Column A. These scores 
are derived from the numbers located 
beside item choices. Example: 



L PERSONAL REQUIREMENT 



Personal Appearance 

0 ( ) Grooming unimportant 
''NC 1 (t^Only hygiene required 



2 ( ) Neatness/cleanliness required 

3 ( ) Grooming very important 



In the case of the window washing 
job, the personal appearance require- 
ment could be satisfied by cleanliness 
alone, so Susan checked '*only hygiene 
required." The score beside this item 
is (1). Therefore, Susan entered a (1) 
in Column A of the Client-to-Job 
Matching Form beside Personal Appear- 
ance, the first score entered on the 



form. In similar fashion, she entered 
scores for Behavior (1) and Communi- 
cation (1). All three of these factors 
were scored NC or not critical on the 
Job Analysis Form. 

The next factor. Attention, re- 
ceived a score of (2) and was scored 
C or critical. 



Attention 

( ) C 0 ( ) Frequent prompts available 
( ) NC 1 ( ) Intermittent prompts/high 
supervision 



2 (^Intermittent prompts/low supervision 

3 ( ) Infrequent prompts/low supervision 



Thus, Susan entered this score on 
the Client-to-Job Matching Form and 
circled it to indicate that it was criti- 
cal to job success. Change in Rou- 
tine/Task was also deemed critical and 
was scored (2). This score was en- 
tered and circled in Column A of the 
Client-to-Job Matching Form. The 
final factor in Personal Requirements, 
Interactions, received as (1) and was 
not considered critical. It was entered 
as (1). 



The illustration below shows scores 
for the first cluster of factors and the 
manner in which they are entered on 
the matching form. Note that critical 
factor scores have been circled. 

Susan added all of the personal re- 
quirement factor scores to obtain the 
Subtotal/Scores (All Scores in #1) 
and entered it on the adjacent line. 
She then added the two critical (cir- 
cled) scores and entered their sum 
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next to Critical Subtotal (Circled 
Scores). 



Job Related Factors 



Job Factor Scores from 
Job Analysis Form 
(Column A) 



Client's Scores from Client Profile 
Section of Client Analysis Form 
(Column B) 



1. PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 
Personal Appearance f J\ 
Behavior \ l\ 

Communication 
Attention 



Change in Routine/Task 
Interactions 




Subtotal Scores 
(All Scores in #1) 

Critical Subtotal 
(Circled Scores'! 



2 



(Clien 



#1) (Clien 



#2) (Client #3) (Clien 

U L 



J_L 



_I_L 



J_L 



J_L 



#4) 



Susan circled all of the scores listed 
under Time/Travel Factors because they 
were all considered critical on the Job 
Analysis Form. The Subtotal/Scores 



(All Scores in #2) was equal to the 
(Critical Subtotal because the sum of 
all scores was the same as the sum 
of all critical scores. See below. 



Job Factor Scores from Client's Scores from Client Profile 
Job Related Factors Job Analysis Form Section of Client Analysis Form 

(Column A) (Column B) 

1. TIME/TRAVEL FACTORg_ 
Work Schedule 
Time Telling 
Orientation to 
Work Space 
Mobility 






[ 


1 


\ 


1 


f 


\ 


1 


1 






1 


I 


1 


1 


I 


1 


I 


1 






f 


1 


( 


1 


1 


1 


I 


1 








1 


1 


1 


\ 


1 


1 


1 





Subtotal Scores 

(A ll Scores in #2) /O 

Critical Subtotal 
(Circled Scores) 



- Susan continued to enter scores from 
the Job Analysis Form for factor clus- 
ters (e.g., #3 Worlc Tolerance, #4 Per- 
formance Skills, #5 Academic Skills, #6 
Other Relevant Factors). For each 
cluster of factors in Column A, she 
calculated the two types of subtotal 
scores described above. 



- To perform the first section of the 
analysis (#7) in Column A, Susan en- 
tered the Subtotal/Scores for all six 
clusters of factors and added them to 
find the Total Score/All Factors. 

- Susan entered all six of the Critical 
Subtotals in the second part of #7 and 
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added them to derive the Total Cri- 
tical Score/All Factors for Column A. 
This completed operations in Column 
A. 

COLUMN B OPERATIONS 

- Susan entered scores from Fred's Client 
Analysis Form (pp. 86-93) under Client 
#1 in Column B. His score for Personal 



Appearance was (2), Behavior (I), 
Communication (2), Attention (3), 
Change in Routine (2), and Interac- 
tions (2). 

She circled the two critical scores. 
Attention and Change in Routine/Task 
to correspond with the critical factors 
found on the Job Analysis Form. See 
below. 



Job Factor Scores from 
Job Related Factors Job Analysis Form 

(Column A) 



!• PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 
Personal Appearance 1 /I 
Behavior 
Communication 
Attention 



Change in Routine/Task 
Interactions 



Subtotal Scores 
(All Scores in #n 

Critical Subtotal 
(Circled Scores) 



(Client #1) 



Client's Scores from Client Profile 
Section of Client Analysis Form 
(Column B) 



ZL 



(Client #2) 
J 



1 



J. 



(Client #3) 
\ 1 



J_L 



J_L 



J_L 



_J_L 



(Client #4) 

U 



_L± 



J_L 



J_L 



As in Column A, Susan added all of 
Fred's scores under Personal Require- 
ments (Column B/Client #1) to compute 
the Subtotal/Scores (All Scores in #1). 
She entered this score on the appropri- 
ate line under Client #1, then added 
the circled scores together to derive 
the Critical Subtotal for the first clus- 
ter of factors and entered it on its 
line. See above. 

Susan performed these operations for 
all six clusters of factors. It should be 
noted that Other Relevant Factors 
differs a little for clients in that two 
very crucial factors are added to the 
client columns that are not relevant to 
job analysis. They are Family Support 
of the Client Working and Street Cros- 
sing Skills. These factor scores are 



added into the Subtotal/Scores (All 
Scores in #6). 

Susan performed the analysis in #7 in 
the same manner as Column A. 
Subtotal/Scores for all clusters were 
added to derive the Total Score/All 
Factors and Critical Subtotals were 
totalled to yield Total Critical Score/- 
All Factors. In this manner, she com- 
puted and listed all of the scores 
necessary for matching Fred's quali- 
fications with the requirements of the 
window washing job. 

Using Mary White's Client Analysis 
Form, Susan entered Mary's scores and 
performed the operations described 
above to allow Mary's qualifications to 
be compared with the demands of the 
position under consideration. 
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Results of Matching 

- After performing the analysis of scores 
for both Columns A and B, Susan found 
that the Total Scores/All Factors were: 



(Column A) (Column B) 

Job Analysis Score Client #1 Client #2 

(Fred) (Mary) 

Total Score/All Factors [361 [47J [41) 



Given the outcome shown above. 
Match Based on Total Score would 
look like this. 

1. Fred Jones 

2. Marv White 

Susan remembered that both client's 
scores were ''inflated'' by 5 points be- 
cause of the two additional client 
related factors included in #6 (Other 



Relevant Factors). This did not 
change the picture significantly be- 
cause both clients meet or exceed the 
total job analysis score. Obviously, 
Susan needed more information before 
making a placement decision. 



- Susan's next step was to examine the 
Total Critical Score/All Factors. They 
appeared as follows. 



(Column A) (Column B) 

Job Analysis Score Client #1 Client #2 

(Fred) (Mary) 

Total Critical Score/All Factors {25] [251 125) 



These results indicated to Susan that 
there was a "tie" situation and that it 
would be impossible to rank the two 
clients according to scores received for 
critical factors. An in-depth examina- 
tion of the client-to-job matching pro- 
cess would ue necessary. Even when 
total score results appear to yield one 
very obvious match, it is vise to re- 
view the entire Client-to-Job Matching 
Form before committing to a recom- 
mendation for placement. Susan's com- 
pleted Client-to-Job Matching Form is 
located on pp. 105-107 and will be of 
assistance in the following commentary. 

Susan began by examining #1. Per- 
sonal Requirements. Here she noted 



that Mary (Client #2) picked up points 
in the noncritical areas of Personal 
Appearance and Behavior, but did not 
match job requirements for the critical 
criteria of Attention and Change in 
Routine/Task. Fred met or exceeded 
both critical requirements. Fred was 
clearly the better match based on 
this cluster. 

- Susan moved to #2. Time/Travel Fac- 
tors and examined individual factor 
scores. She noted that all of the fac- 
tors in this cluster were critical and 
that Fred met or exceeded require- 
ments for all factors but Time Telling. 
Susan knew that Fred would be able 
to compensate for his inability to read 
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a clock face by using his digital watch 
for reading hours and minutes and 
that this would not pose a problem on 
the job. Mary, on the other hand, did 
not match requirements for Work 
Schedule to Orientation to Work Space, 
although she excelled in mobility. She 
had indicated that she preferred a 
part-time work schedule that included 
nights and weekends when this job 
was a f ull*time weekday position. 
Mary was also suited to a small work 
space while this job required one to 
work throughout an entire building. 
Susan concluded that Fred was the 
better candidate based on the results 
of this cluster. 

* Next Susan examined the two candi- 
dates' performance in the third area. 
Work Tolerance. Endurance was rated 
critical. Susan noted that Mary was 
able to work for less than two hours 
and that this was an 8-hour/day job. 
While Fred had never worked longer 
than 4 hours/day with no breaks, he 
had a history of good stamina. (See 
interview information). Based on en- 
durance, Fred was more likely to meet 
expectations than Mary. Mary exceeded 
the strength requirement, a factor 
deemed not critical, while Fred met it. 
Susan found Fred to be the more ob- 
vious pick in the area of Work Toler- 
ance. 

- Susan moved to #4, Performance Skills. 
Mary met or exceeded requirements for 
the two critical areas. Task Sequencing 
and Discriminations. Fred met both re- 
quirements. Fred superseded Mary on 
Initiation of Work and Work Speed, 
factors deemed not critical. Here 
Susan had to make a professional judg- 
ment. She determined that Fred's 
slightly better initiative and better 
work speed made him the better choice. 



* In the area of Academic Skill, the 
fifth area, Mary was clearly stronger 
than Fred. Fred, however, met or ex- 
ceeded requirements for the job. Susan 
scored this area a tie. 
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• The sixth and final cluster. Other 
Relevant Factors, revealed to Susan 
that Mary's intense need for rein- 
forcement would be difficult to satisfy 
in the window washing position. 
Fred's need for less frequent rein- 
forcement was better suited to the 
position. Fred's family was more 
supportive of his working than Mary's, 
although her family's conditional sup- 
port should not prevent her from 
participating in the supported work 
program. Both clients were able to 
negotiate crossing the 2-lane street 
with no traffic light in front of the 
work site. All things considered, 
Susan found Fred to be more suitable 
based on this cluster of factors. 

- Having completed her analysis, Susan 
recommended that Fred be placed in 
the window washing position at Main- 
tenance Systems. In the rationale 
section at the end of the Client-to-Job 
Matching Form, she recorded the rea- 
sons for her decision, citing the cli- 
ents' strong and weak points as stated 
above. 

Summary 

After all is said and done, objective 
measures must be mitigated with profes- 
sional judgment when performing client- 
to-job matching. As is true in so many 
circumstances, numbers alone do not tell 
the whole story. It is quite possible for 
an extremely high scoring client to be 
unsuited for a given placement because 
he/she would be under challenged by the 
job. Another way of saying this is that 
the client would be "overqualified" for 
the position. It is also possible for a 
person to have a very strong score on 
"Total Score/All Factors," yet to have a 
much lower score relative to other cli- 
ents on "Total Critical Score/All Fac- 
tors." Here professional judgment must 
^Am^ \nfr\ nlav. In any event, the job 
coach must ask: "Is this ciiwi.t c'ted 
for this particular job, or should he/she 
be considered for another position?" 
Perhaps, after thoroughly analyzing the 
client's profile, the findings will suggest 
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another job for the client or maybe the 
job coach will be inspired to develop a 
job that will match that clieat*s person- 
alized job requirements. 



Client-to-Job Matching Form 



Company 
Recorder 



Job Title 



Date of Analysis 



Clients' Names 1. 

2. 



3. 
4. 



* Enter the numerical scores for job factors from the Job Analysis Form in Column A. Circle scores for critical fac- 
tors in Column A. 

** Enter clients' factor scores from Client Analysis Forms in column B. Circle clients* scores for each critical factor 
in Column B. 



Job Factor Scores from 
Job Related Factors Job Analysis Form 

(Column A) 



1. Personal ReQuirements 
Personal Appearance 
Behavior 
Communication 
Attention 



Client's Scores from Client Profile 
Section of Client Analysis Form 
(Column B) 



Interactions 

Subtotal Scores 
(All Scores in #1) 

Critical Subtotal 
(Circled Scores) 





(Client #1) (Client #2) 
11 11 


(Client #3) 
1 I 


(Client #4) 
I 1 




1 1 r 1 


1 1 


I 1 




II II 


1 1 


1 1 




II 11 


1 1 


I 1 


k I 1 


11 II 


_L L 


; 1 




II 11 


1 1 


1 I 



2, Time/Travel Factors 
Work Schedule 
Time Telling 
Orientation to Work 

Space 
Mobility 

Subtotal Scores 
(All Scores in #2) 

Critical Subtotal 
(Circled Scores) 



I 


1 


f 


1 


r 


1 


( 


1 


1 


1 


f 


I 


1 
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3. Work Tolerance 
Endurance 
Strength 

Subtotal Scores 
(All Scores in #3) 

Critical Subtotal 
(Circled Scores) 



_L_L 



_L_L 



t I 



J_L 



J 1 



J_L 



I I 



J__L 
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4. Performance Skills 
Initiation of Work 
Task Sequencing 
Discrimination 
Work Speed 

Subtotal Scores 
(All Scores in #4) 

Critical Subtotal 
(Circled Scores) 

5. Academic Skills 
Reading 
Math 

Money Skills 
Writing 

Subtotal Scores 
(All Scores in #5) 

Critical Subtotal 
(Circled Scores) 

6. Other Relevant Factors 
Reinforcement 



\ 


1 


I 
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f 1 
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I 1 
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Job Analysis 



Scores 
f 1 


(Client #1) 
r > 


(Client #2) 
1 1 


(Client #3) 
t 1 


(Client #4) 
[ ] 


1 I 


r 1 


1 I 


I 1 


1 I 


\ » 


J 1 


f 1 


I 1 


J 1 


\ 1 


f 1 


\ J 


\ 1 


r 1 



[ 1 



f 1 



L_L 



i_L 



Family Support of 












Client Working 


I 1 


J I 


I 1 


1 1 




Street Crossing 


f I 


1 1 


I 1 


r I 


1 1 



Skills (See Client Analysis) 
Subtotal Scores 

(All Scores in #6) 

Critical Subtotal 

(Circled Scores) 

7. Analysis 

Total Score (Add Subtotals) 

Job Analysis 
Scores 

Personal Requirements 

Time/Travel Factors 

Work Tolerance 

Performance Skills 

Academic/Skills 

Other Relevant Factors 

TOTAL SCORE/ 

ALL FACTORS (J [ ) ( 

Critical Score Total (Add Subtotals/Circled Scores) 

Personal Requirements 

Time/Travel Factors 

Work Tolerance 

Performance Skills 

Academic/Skills 

Other Relevant Factors. 



(Client #1) (Client #2) (Client #3) (Client #4) 



( 1 



( 1 



TOTAL CRITICAL SCORE/ 
ALL FACTORS ( 1 
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RESULTS OF MATCHING 



* Litt cliantt' namea from highest icoring (moit compatiblt--;) to loweit ti.-^-.i'j (least compatible='4). 

Match Based on Total Score Match Based on Total Critical Score 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 



RECOMMENDATION FOR PLACEMENT 
CLIENT'S NAME 



RATIONALE FOR RECOMMENDATION: 
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Ciient-to-Job Matching Form 

Company Alm/lik r kinCe ^yA ifirrtS Job Title UJ/nJou) idos/tet- 

Recorder Su&ar\ T^/yYJ^r\ Date of Analysis S'3i9'^7 

Clients' Names 1. f^rcuJ CTan^-S 3, 

2. Mary CUhiA 4. 

* Enter the numerical scorea for job factora from the Job Analysis Form in Column A. Circle scores for critical fac- 
tors in Column A. 

** Enter clients* factor scores from Client Analysis Forms in column B. Circle clients' scores for each critical factor 
in Column B. 



Job Factor Scores from Client's Scores from Client Profile 
Job Related Factors Job Analysis Form Section of Client Analysis Form 



(Column A) (Column B) 

1- Personal Requirements (Client #1) (Client #2) (Client #3) (Client #4) 

Personal Appearance ll] [5] [^j [_j } ] 

Behavior l/l ij] [^y LJ [ i 

Communication t/l Q] L2J lJ f | 

Attention (f JD (fgi f 1 j j 

Change in Routine/Task cSb ( 2 ^ rfg^ [ j j j 

Interactions \J I [5| j^j [_j \ ] 



Subtotal Scores 

(All Scores in #1) ? 2 

Critical Subtotal 

(Circled Scores) ^ s5 l_ 









1 1 


1 1 


Si 






I 1 


[ 1 



2. Time/Travel Factors 
Work Schedule 
Time Telling 
Orientation to Work 

Space ^ m m 11 f 1 

Mobility (Ca> ff^D (Tg \ \ r 1 

Subtotal Scores 

(All Scores in #2) /6 /d 2 



Critical Subtotal 

(Circled Scores) /6 2_ 



3. Work Tolerance 
Endurance 
Strength 

Subtotal Scores 
(All Scores in #3) 

Critical Subtotal 
(Circled Scores) 











f 1 










( 1 












3 
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4. Performance Skills 
Initiation of Work 
Task Sequencing 
Discrimination 
Work Speed 

Subtotal Scores 
(All Scores in #4) 

Critical Subtotal 
(Circled Scores) 

5. Academic Skills 
Reading 
Math 

Money Skills 
Writing 

Subtotal Scores 
(All Scores in #5) 

Critical Subtotal 
(Circled Scores) 

6. Other Relevant Factors 
Reinforcement 
Family Support of 

Client Working 
Street Crossing 



1^1 


i:?i 




1 I 


1 1 


CI2D 






1 I 






CS) 




1 1 


1 I 


in 


i/i 


1^ 


I 1 


f 1 



± 



Job Analysis 
Scores 



(Client #1) (Client #2) (Client #3) (Client #4) 









I 1 


1 1 








I 1 


1 1 








1 I 


I 1 




\3\ 




1 1 


I 1 


S 










^ ^ 8 


i/i 


f/l 


1^1 


I 1 


I 1 


1 1 


\3\ 


i:?i 


1 I 


1 1 


1 1 


U3I 


131 


1 1 


I 1 



Skills (See Client Analysis) 

/ 



Subtotal Scores 
(All Scores in #6) 



Critical Subtotal 

(Circled Scores) 0 

7. ANALYSIS 

Total Score (Add Subtotals) 

Job Analysis 
Scores 

Personal Requirements 2 
Time/Travel Factors 
Work Tolerance S 
Performance Skills 7 
Academic/Skills S 
Other Relevant Factors J 



(Client #1) 



(Client #2) 

7 



(Client #3) (Client #4) 



TOTAL SCORE/ 
ALL FACTORS 



IV7I 



iV/i 



1 I 



I 1 



Critical Score Total (Add Subtotals/Circled Scores) 



Personal Requirements 
Time/Travel Factors 
Work Tolerance 
Performance Skills 
Academic/Skills 
Other Relevant Factors 



ML 



TOTAL CRITICAL SCORE/ 
ALL FACTORS 
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/a 








s 








o 
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RESULTS OF MATCHING 



* Lilt cticnti* nunei from highcit icoring (moit compatibles:!) to loweit (coring (leatt compatible=4). 

Match Based on Total Score Match Based on Total Critical Score 

2. Mary UjL'it. raf/AnoU /kcAu) 

3. 

4. 



RECOMMENDATION FOR PLACEMENT 
CLIENT'S NAME /vkf/ 7on&S 



RATIONALE FOR RECOMMENDATION: 



P. 'Jowa& has, itJdrked 1 ir. cLy< aiSilifiui'i'itlno/hr^S/kz. /I. 

UJkfe^ uoerks kss, than Uhrs • Baih ohenifi^hooe. afff^iia't't. 



V. /^rWynonee Skills'. Piofh oJlenfsi mei/i'irefi//pr/Arinca/ 



iW i n f jQki^ . 

M.UJkh. haJinO (LkarlsJ hiokeh Ocac/cnitC. skills I ^mpoAi^fif 

rfc^n^/Orc/lY>ey^j•y^ggfl/s. fi\.\))k}e£ CeJits^iafif fieej4(^r tEtniardfi^Ai^f 

ujill Le. di^inulia t- impdssthl^ % rr/iMA t.e>r \ i-ki^jo i si'lke., 

"^Gfi S^i LtLlu&ier^ F. Jones QpfGorfiJjfh j 'kfi- jri&ffey^ 
fY^aidl) -^Arike ujindacO uJas/ )//)j^as/A'^/} . 
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Chapter 6 
On-the-Job Training 



Definitions and Scope 

As previously stated, on-the-job train- 
ing may be defined as direct instruction 
to the client in performing the job duties 
within the work environment during work 
hours. The job coach plays an extremely 
important role in the training process, 
using task analysis skills and knowledge 
of the client's learning style to teach 
the client to perform job duties. During 
this training period, in accordance with 
U.S. Department of Labor regulations, 
the client is paid for working. 

On-the-job training occurs after the 
client has been interviewed and hired by 
the emplQ^fcr. The job interview has 
been ir .luded in this chapter because it 
is work site based and includes the cli- 
ent, the job coach, and the employer. 
The job interview is defined as a meeting 
between the client and the employer 
with the job coach in attendance during 
which the following occurs: 



The client and employer introduce 
themselves and meet, probably for 
the first time. 

The employer: 

* describes job duties and expecta- 
tions to the prospective employee. 

* questions the job applicant about 
work experience and other job re- 
lated matters. 

* outlines job benefits and company 
policies. 

* formulates impressions about the 
applicant's suitability for the job. 

The prospective employee: 

* explains as fully as possible his/- 
her job qualifications and train- 
ing/work experience. 



* has the opportunity to ask ques- 
tions about job requirements and 
worker benefits. 

* formulates impressions about the 
employer and the job. 

- The job coach: 

* accompanies the client to the 
interview if the client is unable 
to manage alone. 

* interprets difficult or unclear 
statements for the client and the 
employer if necessary. 

* assists the client in formulating 
questions and answers when nec- 
essary. 

* acts as an advocate and source 
of emotional support for the 
client. 

* avoids unnecessary involvement 
in the interview process, allowing 
the client to be as independent 

as possible. 

Sometimes the employer will offer 
the job to the applicant during the 
interview. If other persons are being 
considered for the job, the employer 
may choose to delay making a hiring 
decision until all applicants have been 
screened. In some businesses, several 
people are involved in the employment 
process. There may be a director of 
personal who initiates paperwork and 
conducts the first interview as well as 
one or more layers of supervisors who 
may conduct their own formal or infor- 
mal interviews. At any rate, the job 
coach should be fully aware of the se- 
quence of events during the interview 
process so that he/she can prepare the 
client and avoid as many "surprises" as 
possible. Thorough preparation of the 
client well in advance of the interview 
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can serve to reduce both the client's 
and the job coaches' anxiety and paves 
the way for a more manageable and 
pleasant experience. 



Guidelines for Job Interviews 

The skills that a client needs to par- 
ticipate successfully in a job interview 
are centered around behavioral and com- 
munication factors. These skills are 
learned over time and cannot be devel- 
oped to any great extent in the few 
days preceding the interview. Hopefully, 
the client has had the benefit of inten- 
sive training in interviewing skills while 
in school or through the resources avail- 
able at the adult service agency spon- 
soring the supported employment program. 

Job coaches can assist clients in re- 
fining interviewing skills by enlisting the 
help of family members and/or group 
home personnel, as well as day program 
personnel as soon as it becomes apparent 
that clients are being considered for 
supported employment. These very im- 
portant people can reinforce the groom- 
ing, dressing, and communication skills 
required for job interviews. They and 
the job coach should review the follow- 
ing with the client: 

- the importance of being physically 
clean (i.e., body, hair, clothing, 
shoes) 

- appropriate dress for interviews 
(e.g., more formal clothing for office 
oriented jobs, less dressy wear for 
more physical jobs such as kitchen, 
warehouse, and factory work) 

- appropriate verbal and nonverbal 
communication 

* firm handshake 

* straight posture with head up 

* maintenance of eye contact 

* appropriate gestures, facial ex- 
pressions, body language 



* avoidance of idiosyncratic behavior 
such as rocking 

* proper vocal tone 

* smiling at appropriate time 

* appropriate language (e.g., "y^s" 
instead of "yeah," no foul lan- 
guage) 

* topics of discussion suitable during 
job interviews 

* review of probable questions to be 
asked during the interview (i.e., 
"What experience/training do you 
have for this job?" "Why do you 
want this job?" "Why do you 
want to change jobs?" "What 
starting salary will you accept?") 

Before the interview, the job coach 
should notify the client, his/her family 
or group home personnel, and other pro- 
gram personnel of the date, time, and 
location of the job interview. It is im- 
portant to be very clear to the client 
and the caregiver about the style of 
dress that is appropriate for the inter- 
view. At this time, the job coach 
should ask the client (via the caregiver 
if necessary) to bring necessary docu- 
mentation to the interview (i.e.. Social 
Security card, driver's license or picture 
identification issued by the state motor 
vehicle administration, names and ad- 
dresses of persons willing to provide 
job or character references, schools 
attended). It is very helpful for the 
job coach to secure a copy of the job 
application in advance so that necessary 
information can be gathered prior to 
the interview. This saves time in the 
long run by obviating the need to make 
additional trips or phone calls to the 
job site. 

Transportation to the interview 
should be provided by the job coach to 
avoid confusion about when and where 
the meeting will take place. Driving 
together to the interview also allows 
the coach to spend a few minutes alone 
with the client before the interview. 
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During this period, the coach can review 
what will probably happen, reassure the 
client, and review the behavior and com- 
munication tips listed above. 

After arriving at the work site, the 
job coach should request to be allowed to 
accompany the client during the interview 
since this is not usual interviewing pro** 
cedure. If questioned about this request, 
the job coach should explain that he/she 
is the client's representative and that 
he/she is willing to be helpful to both 
the client-applicant and the interviewer. 

During the interview, the job coach 
functions as both an advocate and a 
"translator" for the client. By this time, 
the coach should have a good comprehen- 
sion of the client's receptive and expres- 
sive language abilities as well as the 
client's overall cognitive functioning. 
Some clients are very able to field ques- 
tions and formulate their own without 
assistance. Others have a need for the 
job coach to reformulate complex or 
abstract questions so that they can an- 
swer them. There are clients who have 
such severe communication problems that 
the coach will have to provide most or 
all of the information requested by the 
interviewer. 

During the interview, the job coach 
advocates for the client by accentuating 
the client's work related abilities without 
being untruthful about weaknesses. It 
should be noted that the coach selected 
the client for this specific job based on 
a thorough analysis of the client's worker 
characteristics (See Client-to-Job Match- 
ing, Chapter 5). The rationale for selec- 
ting this client above all others for this 
particular position should provide the 
job coach with ample reasons that the 
client should be hired for the position 
under consideration. 

During the interview, the job coach 
should address benefits available to the 
employer such as on-the-job training for 
the client. Targeted Jobs Tax Credits 
(TJTC), and other employer incentives 
(See p. 43). From the client's perspec- 
tive, the job coach should have the inter- 
viewer clarify the work schedule, salary 
and benefits, and other work related 
matters of interest to applicants. 



At the conclusion of the interview, 
the employer or his/her agent will either 
offer the job to the client or say that 
a decision will be made in the near 
future and to expect a telephone call 
by a certain date if the client is to be 
hired. The job coach should request to 
be notified first so that he/she can be 
supportive of the client in the event 
that he/she is or not hired for the job. 

Sometimes an employer is willing to 
give a supported employment client a 
"trial period" on the job. This kind of 
arrangement should have a definite time 
limitation (i.e., two weeks, one month) 
to enable both the client and the em- 
ployer to know when the client will be 
reviewed so that the decision can be 
made to either end the employment or 
to consider the client a permanent em- 
ployee. This arrangement has positive 
aspects, removing some of the f?\ lity 
for the employer and buffering anxiety 
and fear of failure for the client. Many 
long-term employment arrangements have 
begun as trial periods. 

As soon as the client is offered a 
job, the job coach should determine the 
starting date for employment, complete 
paperwork for employer incentive pro- 
grams prior to the start date, and ar- 
range for transportation to and from 
work for the client. Significant persons 
in the client's life such as parents/guar- 
dians, group home and day program 
personnel must be informed immediately 
of all arrangements. 

Client Training 

The job interview is the first inten- 
sive "joint adventure" for the job coach 
and the supported employment client. 
Many more will follow as the job coach 
and the client work together as a team 
in the on-the-job training process. The 
relationship between trainer and trainee 
is complex and dynamic. Initially, the 
coach must commit large blocks of time 
to training the client and to meet the 
commitment to the employer that the 
job will be done in an acceptable man- 
ner during the training period. There 
are no hard and fast time schedules for 
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training because clients vary so much in 
their ability to perform work, communi* 
cate, and adapt to new situations and 
people. Some individuals need very little 
personalized attention from the job 
coach, whereas others require full-time 
training and attention for the first month 
or two of employment. 



Responsibilities of the Job Coach 

At first glance, job coaching the new 
employee is impossibly complex. Breaking 
down job responsibilities into manageable 
segments works as well for job coaches 
as it does for clients. By "starting at 
the top** and working onward from there, 
the task of job coaching takes on man* 
ageable proportions. The first question 
that the job coach should ask of 
him/herself is: "Can the client manage 
transportation and mobility to and from 
work?" If the answer is anything but 
an unqualified "yes," the coach should 
begin by training the client to cross the 
streets he/she must travel to get to and 
from work. If the client must use public 
transportation to get to work and is 
unable to do so, the job coach must 
provide appropriate ^raining to make it 
possible. It is best to begin transporta- 
tion training before the starting date for 
the job to assure that the client will 
have the skills necessary to travel to 
and from work independently. 

Proper grooming and dress for work 
pose a problem for many clients in sup- 
ported work programs. One may be 
tempted to say that this should not be a 
concern for the job coach, rather the 
client's caregivers should assume full 
responsibility for these matters. In many 
cases, caregivers have been unsuccessful 
throughout years of trying to instill good 
dress and grooming habits and have given 
up long before the client entered the 
supported work program. Hopefully, if 
dress and hygiene are critical factors for 
a given job, a client with matching qual- 
ifications will be placed in that job. 
However, there are individuals who have 
the ability to work in jobs requiring a 
minimum of personal hygiene and groom- 



ing who need assistance to maintain 
even minimum standards. Family mem- 
bers and group home personnel should be 
enlisted to monitor the client's progress 
in personal care areas. 

Such simple matters as selecting the 
correct change for vending machines and 
pushing the right buttons to obtain a 
soda or snack at the work site must be 
addressed by job coaches. The same 
can be said for purchasing lunch from a 
restaurant or snack bar during the work 
day and developing the social skills to 
enjoy the snack or meal with coworkers. 
The inability to manage such seemingly 
insignificant skills can pose insurmoun* 
table difficulties for a disabled person at 
a job site. Training can be designed 
for these areas using the task analysis 
approach with reinforcement that will 
be discussed later in this chapter. 

Persons with poor ability to relate 
with other people tend to have many 
conflicts at work. Clients may have 
excellent ability to perform job tasks 
but be sadly lacking in their ability to 
take direction from superiors and/or 
peacefully coexist with fellow workers. 
Regardless of their cognitive and skill 
functioning levels, these persons must 
be considered to be at serious risk of 
losing their jobs. Training for these 
persons must address their interpersonal 
relationships as well as acceptable and 
unacceptable behaviors. See the section 
on intervention strategies in Chapter 7 
for further discussion. 

Finally, the job coach is responsible 
for training the client to perform job 
skills, the most obvic ^6 of all areas of 
training. During the job analysis phase 
described in Chapter 4, the specific 
increments of work were examined via 
task analysis. This analysis of the spe- 
cific increments of work is the basis 
for the more detailed task analysis that 
constitutes the major teaching tool for 
the job coach. This instructional plan 
includes every demand placed upon the 
worker from the use of tools and equip- 
ment to communication skills necessary 
for daily functioning in the position. 
An in-depth discussion of the training 
task analysis and techniques for imple- 
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menting it may be found later in this 
chapter. 

Just as the job coach is rcnonsible 
for instructing the client in tne perfor- 
mance of work, the coach must also 
teach the client to become an indepen- 
dent worker capable of performing job 
duties in an acceptable fashion without 
assistance. This sounds like a contradi- 
ction in terms but it is not. As the 
client adjusts to the new environment 
and its demands, he/she will develop 
performance and coping skills. In this 
way, the client requires less attention 
from the job coach. At the same time, 
the job coach gradually moves away from 
initiating, prompting, and reinforcing 
work related behaviors as the client 
masters them. This moving back and 
placing more responsibility in the hands 
of the worker is called fading. 

Clients in supported work programs 
have many things to learn about the job, 
the environment, themselves, and other 
people. For many disabled people, the 
work site is the first place where they 
have been able to assume an adult role 
among nondisabled peers. To truly func- 
tion as adults, they must be taught to 
take care of their own needs, fend for 
themselves in a nonsheltered environment, 
learn when and how to ask for help 
while retaining their dignity, and to be 
their own advocates to whatever degree 
all of this is possible. This involves 
another more subtle kind of fading on 
the part of the job coach. When the 
disabled person learns to ask about a 
raise, to call his/her own taxi, to arrange 
vacation time independently, or to make 
a complaint about legitimate wrong, the 
job coach should applaud and encourage 
the initiative and let the client take on 
more and more responsibilities. The rule 
of thumb for the job coach should be: 
The better the client functions indepen- 
dently and the less the job coach is 
needed, the better the job coaching and 
all the better for the client. In short, a 
job coach should work toward the goal 
of not being needed. 



lU 

Initial Training Period 

One might characterize the initial 
training period as "best of times and 
the worst of times." It is best of times 
because never again will the job coach 
have such a high degree of control 
over the job site and the client's per- 
formance and behavior. It is the worst 
of times because the intensity of the 
coaches' work takes a toll on one's 
patience and energy. First the coach 
must learn the job well enough to per- 
form it to the employer's satisfaction. 
It is best to learn job duties before the 
client's first day on the job. This type 
of planning reduces the stress on the 
job coach, now a learner and not a 
teacher and avoids the obvious pitfalls 
inherent in having the client observe 
the coach performing the job incorrect- 
ly. Proficient workers at the job site 
are generally the best teachers for the 
job coach. They arc usually happy to 
share job shortcuts and helpful hints. 
It is wise to review the job analysis at 
this point and to prepare a very detailed 
task analysis of the job including time 
periods for the completion of each in- 
crement of work, listing tools and sup- 
plies needed for each step, and tech- 
niques to be used to accomplish each 
task in the sequence. 

Initially, the coach assumes the bulk 
of the work while the client learns by 
increments defined by the steps in the 
training task analysis. This process 
can be very time consuming when clients 
are significantly handicapped. Many 
clients can manage only one or two 
steps of the task analysis at a time. It 
is up to the job coach to determine 
how many duties to assign to the new 
worker without overburdening and dis- 
couraging him/her while maintaining an 
atmosphere of stimulation and challenge. 
Also, if the task analysis seems to be 
inadequate or has "bugs** in it, it should 
be revised to fit the client's needs. A 
faulty teaching tool may cause more 
problems than it resolves. 
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Training Process 

Before training takes place, the job 
coach must prepare a thorough task anal* 
ysis of all activities that will be required 
of the client during the work day. Refer 
to section 8 on p. 59-60 of the Job 
Analysis Form for the general areas to be 
covered in the task analysis. Several 
Task Analysis Record forms will be need- 
ed to adequately cover every step in the 
task analysis of duties occurring during 
the work day. For instance, on p. 59 of 
the Job Analysis Form, the first duty in 
(1) Work Area is for the worker to sign 
in. The task sequence listed below the 
"Duties'* section is global in scope and 
will not suffice as a training tool. A 
meaningful task analysis for training 
purposes is far more detailed and defines 
each behavioral increment required of a 
person who is performing the act of 
signing in. 

Susan Thompson, the job coach 
charged with training Fred Jones, com- 
pleted a Task Analysis Record on the 
initial duty, signing in. The completed 
form may be found on p. 127. Susan 
began by entering the basic data of her 
name, Fred's name, the work site (Main- 
tenance Systems), the instructional cue 
for the task analysis ("Sign in"), the 
beginning instructional step (#1, the 
first duty from the job analysis), and 
the position title (Window Washer). 
Under Task Analysis Steps, Susan listed 
sequentially each behavior related to 
signing in, numbering each step in the 
sequence as follows: 

1. Go to sign-in desk. 

2. Find time card rack. 

3. Select time card labelled ''Fred 
Jones." 

4. Locate punch operated time clock. 

5. Place time card in time clock slot. 

6. Align arrow on time clock with 
"time in" on card. 

7. Push card into slot to stamp time. 

8. Remove time card from slot. 

9. Place time card in time card rack. 

With this degree of detail, it is pos- 
sible to readily pinpoint performance 



breakdowns and plan a training routine 
for signing in. The next two duties, 
"Dresses for work" and "Collects tools/- 
supplies," are rather straightforward and 
are simple to analyze and record on the 
Task Analysis Record form. Therefore, 
the more complex task of washing win- 
dows will be analyzed for the sake of 
illustrating the recording of a more 
complicated series of behaviors. 

Susan completed another Task Analy- 
sis Record for the duty "Washes win- 
dows." She was careful to complete 
the identifying data at the top of the 
form. For "Instruction Begins on Step 
( )," Susan entered a 2 in the box to 
indicate that window washing is the 
second activity identified by the Job 
Analysis Form, p. 59. Under Task 
Analysis Steps on the Task Analysis 
Record, p. 128, she began with the very 
first step in the window washing routine 
and proceeded through each increment 
of the task. The steps are as follows: 

1. Dip applicator into bucket of win- 
dow washing solution. 

2. Tap applicator on inside of bucket 
to remove excess. 

3. Wipe window with applicator top 
to bottom, left to right covering 
entire window. 

4. Place applicator on cart. 

5. Select squeegee. 

6. Wipe window with squeegee to 
bottom beginning at top left edge. 

7. Dry squeegee with cloth after top 
to bottom wipe. 

8. Wipe window with squeegee top to 
bottom starting at dry/wet seam. 

9. Repeat steps 7-8 to right bottom 
ledge of window 

10. Move in right hand direction to 
next window. 

11. Repeat steps I-IO, washing all 
windows. 

It is important to list every step in- 
volved in the procedure being analyzed, 
regardless of its seemingly simplicity 
because all events must follow sequen- 
tially for the task to be accomplished 
correctly. A very minor lapse in follow- 
ing the task sequence is frequently the 
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reason for the client's failure to work 
accurately. Please note that this analysis 
presumes that the worker is right-handed 
because the progress of work is from 
left to right. The progression should be 
arranged from right to left to accom- 
modate left-handers. 

Performance Recording 

Performance recording is conducted 
to determine the accuracy of the client's 
work as defined by the task analysis and 
to guide the job coach in training the 
client. In essence, these are two sepa- 
rate functions: (1) assessment of the 
client's independent task function by the 
job coach, and (2) skill training with the 
job coach and the client working together 
in a structured manner. 

To the right of the task analytic 
steps on the Task Analysis Record, the 
letters "P" for probe and "T** for train 
are printed on the diagonal across the 
form. Probe date is observational in 
nature and is recorded in a binary man- 
ner. The job coach observes the client 
performing the task sequence defined on 
the Task Analysis Record and codes plus 
(+) for steps completed correctly and 
minus (-) for those performed incorrectly. 
This is strictly observational data and 
requires the client to work independently 
through the task sequence without 
prompting or reinforcement. This data 
serves to alert the job coach to segments 
of the work sequence that have been 
mastered as well as to those that require 
training. Probe data should be collected 
at the very beginning of the client's 
work experience after he/she has ob- 
served the job coach performing the 
task and worked along with the coach. 
Thereafter, it is best to collect probe 
data once per week at the beginning of 
a training session so that errors can be 
promptly corrected with training. When 
the client achieves 100% accuracy (all 
+'s) on all task analytic steps during 
three consecutive probes, he/she is said 
to have mastered the task. Periodic 
probe rechecks should be conducted once 
a week throughout the period of sup- 
ported employment so that performance 



can be documented and errors may be 
readily corrected. Probe data is easy 
to collect, so several tasks can be ob- 
served and recorded in a single day. 

- Probe dat a form entry - Susan was 
satisfied that her client, Fred, had 
mastered signing in, changing into 
his work clothes, and filling his 
supply cart with supplies. She 
had collected probe data, followed 
up with training, and documented 
three perfect probe sessions for 
each set of tasks. She had also 
collected probe data on step #4 
for the job analysis on window 
washing. In preparation, Susan 
circled "P" for probe above the 
first recording column and entered 
the day's date, 6/1. See p. 128 for 
the Task Analysis Record. 

- Susan's ground rules for probe 
data recording (window washing 
task) 

* Attach the Task Analysis Record 
to a clipboard, having carefully 
recorded all task analytic steps 
on the form. 

* Use a pencil with an eraser tip 
for entering data. 

* Direct Fred to the window wash- 
ing area. 

* Stand a few feet from Fred so 
that he may be observed without 
interfering with his work. 

* Refrain from prompting, cuing, or 
reinforcing Fred during the probe 
period. 

* Record + (plus) for each step of 
the task analysis that Fred ac- 
complishes correctly and - 
(minus) for each incorrect step. 

* If Fred makes a mistake, allow 
him to complete step #10, then 
stop him and begin the training 
session. If he performs steps 1- 
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10 correctly, allow him to con- 
tinue through step #11, washing 
all windows by himself. 

Susan*s probe data entries - Fred 
achieved task analytic step #1 cor- 
rectly, therefore, Susan entered + 
(plus) in the first column. He per- 
formed step #2 incorrectly, so Susan 
entered - (minus) in the column. 
Fred performed item #3 correctly 
and Susan entered +. For each 
step, Susan entered either + or 
See p. 128. Because Fred made 



errors, Susan stopped him at step 
#10 and began training Fred for 
the task. Later, in the office, she 
totalled the number of correct 
steps and entered them at the 
bottom of the 6/1 probe column. 
She calculated the percentage of 
correct steps by dividing the total 
number of correct steps (4) by the 
total number of steps in the task 
(10) and converting the decimal to 
a percent. Formula for percent of 
correct steps: 



total number correct 
total number of steps in a task 



X 100 =: Percent Correct Steps 



Using this formula, Susan found: ^4 ^ 100 « A or 40% Correct Steps 



Reinforcing desired behaviors - 
Reinforcers may be defined as con- 
sequences following a behavior that 
maintain or increase the likelihood 
that the behavior will occur again. 
Individuals vary in their need for 
reinforcement. Some persons res- 
pond well to natural reinforcers, 
those which occur naturally in the 
environment. In the case of work, 
natural reinforcers are social such 
as praise and smiles given by super- 
visors/co-workers, or paychecks, 
bonuses, additional time off, promo- 
tions, pay raises, and the like. 
Except for praise and smiles, which 
may be given frequently depending 
on the circumstances of a work 
site, most natural reinforcers occur 
rather infrequently. This implies 
that, in order to find certain na- 
tural reinforcers satisfying, a person 
must be able to defer gratification, 
a difficulty for some disabled per- 
sons. In any event, natural reinfor- 
cers such as praise for a job well 
done should be used to motivate 
clients before moving to unnatural 
reinforcers such as a free soda at 
break time, **special time** with the 



job coach, checklists, points, candy, 
and so on. If one must resort to 
artificial means to improve work 
performance, the final pages of 
the Client Analysis Form contain 
information that will prove useful 
in determining effective reinfor- 
cers. 

If one begins by reinforcing 
desirable behavior at fixed intervals 
(e.g., once every fourth time be- 
havior occurs) using social reinfor- 
cers as the first choice, the rate 
of behavior may be maintained or 
increased. Once behavior is 
learned, it should be reinforced 
intermittently with increasingly 
more positive behavior per reinfor- 
cer (e.g., reinforce after two cor- 
rect performances, then after three 
correct performances, four, five, 
six, and so on). In this way, rein- 
forcement can be faded or 
decreased to allow the client to 
function independently of the job 
coach. Co-workers and supervisors 
can be taught to periodically mete 
out positive remarks that directly 
relate to work behaviors (e.g., 
"Fred, you did a lot of windows 
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today!" Nice job of straightening 
up the time caids, Fred!) so that a 
source of social reinforcement will 
remain after the intensive initial 
training period when the job coach 
must fade and reduce visits to the 
job iitc. 

Triining data form entry - As men- 
tioned above, two types of data 
may be entered on the Task Analysis 
Record. The first, probe data, was 
discussed earlier. The second type 
of recording is directly related to 
skill training. This data is collected 
and recorded while the job coach 
works with the trainee and teaches 
correct task performance. To indi- 
cate that this data was collected 
during a training session, Susan 
circled "T" in the second column 
and entered the day's date, 6/1 on 
the Task Analysis Record, p. 128. 

In training, it is important for 
the job coach to have methods for 
guiding the client through the task 
he/she is attempting to perform. 
The idea is to foster as much in- 
dependent functioning as possible 
while reducing the probability that 
the client will learn the task incor- 
rectly. Using a series of prompts 
in a very structured way has been 
shown to be an effective way of 
achieving this. 

Correct training performance is 
recorded in much the same way as 
correct probe performance. If the 
client performs a step of the task 
analysis correctly, a plus (+) is 
entered in the column to the right. 
However, if the client makes an 
error or omits a step, the job coach 
uses the following series of prompts 
to instruct the client. It should be 
noted that prompts have been listed 
from least to most invasive. 

♦ Verbal prompt - Verbal prompts 
are coded on the Task Analy- 
sis Record. When used alone, 
this is the most abstract and 
least invasive of all prompts and 
involves an oral direction such 
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as: "Dip the applicator," "Wipe 
the squeegee," or "Push the cart." 
It is a rule of thumb that verbal 
prompts should always be used 
in combination with the more 
concrete prompts described below. 

* Modeling promnf - Coded as "M," 
this is really an example of dem- 
onstration method in which the 
job coach physically performs or 
mimes the task step for the 
trainee. This second degree 
prompt is to be used when a 
verbal prompt alone has not 
produced the desired behavior. 

A verbal cue or instruction 
should always be combined with 
a modeling prompt. 

* Physical prompt - Physical 
prompts are coded "P." This is 
the most intrusive level of 
prompt in which the job coach 
physically guides the trainee's 
body to perform a task. The 
physical prompt is used in com- 
bination with a verbal prompt 
only after both lesser prompts 
(e.g., simple verbal prompt, mod- 
eling prompt combined with ver- 
bal instruction) have failed to 
produce the desired behavior. 

- Ground rules for recording training 
data (window washing task) 

* Attach the Task Analysis Record 
to a clipboard, having carefully 
recorded all task analytic steps 
on the form. 

* Use a pencil with an eraser tip 
for entering data. 

* Direct Fred to the window wash- 
ing area. 

* Stand beside or behind Fred in 
close enough proximity to help if 
needed without getting in his 
way as he works. 

* Tell Fred the instructional cue at 
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the top of the Task Analysis Rec- 


tered on Task Analysis Record on 




ord: "Wash the windows.*" 


p. 128. 




* Wait approximately 5 seconds for 


♦ Fred completed step #1 of the 




Fred to begin step #1 of the task 


task analysis correctly, so Susan 




analysis. 


recorded "+" in the second 




column of the Task Analysis 




* If he performs step #1 correctly, 


Record. 




code in the second column of 






the Task Analysis Record and pro- 


* Fred omitted step #2, so Susan 




ceed to step #2. 


verbally prompted him to tap the 






applicator. He then performed 




* If Fred does not begin the task or 


the step correctly and Susan 




makes a performance error, give 


entered "V" in the column by 




a verbal prompt to direct him to 


step #2. Reinforcement: "That's 




step #1 such as: "Dip the ap- 


the way to tap the applicator!" 




plicator in the bucket." 








* Fred accomplished step #3 cor- 




♦ If Fred performs step #1 correctly 


rectly. Susan entered "+" in the 




after the verbal prompt, record 


column by step #3. 




"V" in the column beside step #1 






and proceed to step #2. 


* Fred appeared confused and did 






not respond within 5 seconds, so 




* If Fred does not respond to the 


Susan verbally cued him by say- 




verbal prompt or makes a mistake 


ing, "Put the applicator on the 




after the verbal direction, demon- 


cart." He responded correctly 




strate (modeling prompt) what 


and Susan entered "V." Rein- 




should be done while giving the 


forcement: "Fred, you found a 




verbal prompt: "Dip the applicator 


good place for the applicator." 




in the bucket." 








* Fred accomplished step #5 cor- 




* If Fred performs step #1 correctly 


rectly. A "+" was recorded. 




after the modeling prompt, enter 






"M" in the column beside step #1 


* Fred began step #6 from right to 




and move to step #2. 


left. Susan verbally prompted 






him to begin at the left. Fred 




* If Fred does not respond to the 


responded correctly and Susan 




modeling prompt or makes a per- 


entered "V." Reinforcement: 




formance error, physically guide 


"That's a great place to start. 




him to complete step #1 (physical 


Fred." 




prompt) while giving the verbal 






prompt as above. 


* Fred did not respond after 5 sec- 






onds at step #7. Susan verbally 




* Record "P" for physical prompt in 


prompted him to dry the squee- 




the column by step #1 and move 


gee. He said that he did not 




to step #2. 


understand what to do, so Susan 






modeled wiping the squeegee 




* Repeat this process for each step 


while saying, "Dry the squeegee." 




in the task analysis until all steps 


Fred was then able to perform 




have been completed. 


the step. An "M" was entered. 




- Susan's training data entries with 


♦ Fred placed the squeegee too far 




praise given once for every two 


from the first dry section. Susan 




correct responses. See results en- 


gave a verbal prompt to begin at 
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the dry/wet seam. Fred again 
erred. Susan modeled placing the 
squeegee on the seam and gave 
the verbal prompt. Fred made 
another mistake. Susan then 
held Fred's hand while he held 
the squeegee and physically as- 
sisted him in placing the squeegee 
correctly and gave the verbal 
prompt. Fred accomplished the 
rest of the step independe.iily 
after the physical prompt. A "P" 
was recorded. Reinforcement: 
"Fred, you did fine on your own 
after a little help." 

* Fred required verbal prompts to 
accomplish step #9. A "V" was 
coded. 

* Fred did not move to the next 
window. Given a verbal prompt, 
he moved in the wrong direction. 
Susan motioned to the right and 
verbally prompted him to move to 
the next window to the right. 
Fred responded and a "V" was re- 
corded. Reinforcer: "You found 
the right spot, Fred." 



Productio n rate concerns - Work 
rate should be addressed only after 
the client has mastered several task 
analysis steps and can perform them 
independently. At this point, the 
job co^ich may assist the client to 
work more rapidly and, hopefully, 
meet production norms for non- 
disabled workers. This is not pos- 
sible for all disabled persons, but 
rate of production should be given 
careful consideration even with 
severely disabled clients. Most 
employers have already determined 
acceptable production rates for 
their workers. If this information 
is not available for a particular 
position, the job coach can derive 
averasre rate of production by ob- 
serving several nondisabled workers 
performing the task in question for 
several days and calculating their 
mean productivity. 



Poor skill development is not the 
only cause of low productivity. Per- 
sons who are easily distracted and 
those with other attention disorders 
as well as people who are poorly 
motivated to work also tend to have 
low productivity rates. Possible 
interventions for distractible workers 
include placement in a quiet, orderly 
work place with social reinforcement 
of on-task behaviors, placement in a 
high interest job, and seeking medical 
intervention (including medication, if 
recommended) to extend attention 
span. Motivation problems are often 
successfully addressed through the 
use of carefully selected reinf orcers. 
Another seldom mentioned difficulty 
is the tendency of some disabled 
workers to lack awareness of how 
fast or slow they are work \g. Self- 
awareness as well as work speed can 
be improved by coupling reinforce- 
ment with work speed by developing 
a program in which the worker must 
work progressively faster to earn a 
reinforcer. Timers, buzzers, metro- 
nomes and a plethora of gadgets have 
been used to increase work rate. A 
less mechanical but effective method 
is to pair a slow working client with 
a highly motivated but patient non- 
disabled co-worker with the expecta- 
tion that the client will pattern the 
efficient worker's production rate. 
Having the client discuss his/her 
work speed before and after working 
and charting production rates is a 
subjective method that may be used 
with more cognitively able clients. 
With work rate training as with skill 
training, the job coach must gradu- 
ally fade prompts and unnatural rein- 
forcers. 

Periodic checks should be made to 
assure that the client's productivity 
does not slip and jeopardize job 
tenure. This may be done after the 
initial training period when the job 
coach returns for weekly or more 
frequent visits to the job site to 
collect probe data and talk with the 
client and the employer. When the 
job coach pinpoints a drop in produc- 
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tivity, measures like those listed above 
should be taken to boost the client*s 
wor^ '«\te. Work rate is recorded on 
the . 'ction Rate Record found on 
p. 1^:^. 

- Production rate form entry - This is 
a very simple, straightforward form 
used to compile information relating 
to work speed. The following data 
is entered at the top of the form: 

♦ Client's name (Fred Jones) and 
time period during which data 
was collected (June/July 1987) 

* Task (window washing) 



♦ Production standard for nondis- 
abled workers (may be derived as 
stated above or may be available 
from the employer; in this case, 

S units in 10 minutes) 

♦ Method of increasing work rate 
(See above. In this case, the 
social reinforcer of praise was 
used with the client working 
faster to receive the reinforcer.) 

♦ Production rate formula to yield 
a productivity percentile (Com- 
pute to yield data for last col- 
umn, "Client Production Rate"): 



.... ... s J (l*st column of form) 

Number of units completed bv client within given time Period ^ jqq 

Production standard for nondisabled workers within same time period 

(see above) 



Column entries: 

* Date (date of observation) 

* Start time (time client began 
work) 

* End time (time client finished 
work) 

* Total time worked (difference be- 
tween start and end times; in 
this case, 10 minutes) 

* Units completed (number of times 
task was completed) 

* Client's production rate (list per- 
centile derived by using the 
production rate formula shown 
above) 

Susan's Production rate form en- 
tries - After Fred has mastered 
most of the steps in the window 
washing task, Susan began evaluating 
his rate of production using her 
digital watch and the Production 
Rate Record. The form (Production 
Rate Record) that Susan completed 



may be found on p. 130. Note that 
she recorded a number of observa- 
tions Over many days and during 
different times of the day. On 
some days, she rated Fred's pro- 
ductivity twice. The time interval 
for observations was always 10 
minutes because the production 
standard was calibrated to 10 
minute intervals. Note that Fred 
progressed very steadily to the 
point where he was as productive 
as his nondisabled peers. After 
three consecutive observations of 
optimal production, Susan decided 
that Fred's rate of work, skill 
development in window washing, 
and social-emotional adaptation to 
the work site warranted that she 
begin fading or slowly removing 
herself from the work site. 

Fading of Training 

The term fading is a very graphic 
word that aptly describes the gradual 
distancing of the job coach from the 
client who ha3 demonstrated readiness 
to function productivity and indepen- 
dently at the job site. Fading is not 
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accomplished all at once, but is a lengthy 
process requiring weeks or even several 
months. In the initial stages of fading, 
the job coach physically moves a few 
feet away from the client, increasing the 
distance over a period of time. The 
client*s progress is the barometer of how 
fast or how slow fading should take 
place. If the client appears to become 
very anxious or has a "lapse** in skill 
mastery or production rate, the job coach 
will have to reestablish proximity to the 
worker, correct the presenting problem, 
and resume fading at a less threatening 
pace. Eventually, the job coach should 
be able to sit at the other end of the 
work area and do paper work, make 
phone calls, and step out of the work 
area for increasingly long periods of 
time. Ultimately, the worker will work 
independently and be visited periodically 
by the job coach. This does not imply 
that the job coach becomes less inter- 
ested in the client. Rather, this signals 
a new chapter in the supported employ- 
ment process in which the client is the 
sole performer of the job and the job 
coach is the client's advocate and over- 
seer, visiting the job site one or more 
times per week, observing the client at 
work, assessing task accomplishment and 
work rate, speaking with the client, su- 
pervisors and coworkers about the client's 
progress and adjustment, and attending 
to the client's various work related needs 
and concerns. 

Other dynamics must be developed 
during fading. To foster a feeling of 
belonging with nondisabled coworkers, 
the job coach should enlist the help of a 
willing co-worker to be a lunchtime and 
break buddy for the client. In this way, 
the client will not be isolated during the 
important social periods of the work 
day. Also, it is important to help the 
client become more and more aware of 
and responsive to the supervisor's leader- 
ship and authority throughout the fading 
period. 

Client Performance Breakdown 

For a very few clients in supported 
employment programs, progress on the 



job is continuous and unbroken by set- 
backs. However, the vast majority seem 
to have many ups and downs as they 
strive to retain their jobs and function 
as independent adults. Client perfor- 
mance difficulties are addressed in this 
section through a case study of Fred 
Jones, the hypothetical client discussed 
throughout this publication. In the 
first scenario, Fred is presented as 
having an unsuccessful work experience. 
The second illustration shows Fred over- 
coming his difficulties and succeeding 
on the job. It is the aim of these ex- 
amples to show that by developing an 
awareness of the human dynamics of 
the client's work (and life) situation in 
combination with a thorough understand- 
ing of the client's total functioning 
ability, the job coach can plan and 
execute interventions to help the client 
overcome problems that could prove 
disastrous to job tenure if left unat- 
tended. 

- Case history of Fred Jones> window 
washer - Fred Jones is a young 
men twenty-two years of age with 
moderate mental retardation who 
completed an ungraded special 
education program in the public 
school system. He attended school 
until the age of twenty-one and 
participated in the special educa- 
tion work study program through 
which he had several community- 
based work experiences. These 
were volunteer jobs and were un- 
paid. His experience was mainly 
custodial because Fred expressed a 
strong interest in this type of 
work. Shortly after graduation, 
Fred's family found him a part- 
time custodial job with a cleaning 
service. Reports indicate that he 
worked successfully, but that he 
vas terminated when the company 
changed hands and part-time posi- 
tions were eliminated. Fred was 
referred to the supported employ- 
ment program by his Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) 
counselor after he lost his part* 
time job. DVR funded general 
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medical, psychological, and voca- 
tional evaluations and based the 
recommendation for supported em- 
ployment upon the resultant find- 
ings, interviews with Fred, his fam- 
ily, former teachers, work study 
coordinators, and his previous em- 
ployer. 

There is nothing particularly 
remarkable about Fred. He is a 
quiet, pleasant young man who ap- 
pears to want to work. His speech 
is unclear because of articulation 
problems that have not totally res- 
ponded to years of speech and lan- 
guage therapy. His academic skills 
in all areas are at about the third 
grade level. Fred has never had 
significant physical or emotional 
problems, although his mother re- 
ports that he has been depressed 
about not working. Fred's parents 
are supportive of his working and 
want him to have full-time employ- 
ment with benefits. He lives at 
home and there are no plans for 
him to move to a group home or a 
supervised apartment. 

Possible points of breakdown - 
There arc many external factors 
that could cause a client to fail to 
meet with success on the job. 
These will be discussed at the end 
of this section. There are also 
conditions within an individual that 
could be at the root of poor work 
progress. The first of these is less 
than adequate skill performance. If 
this is deemed to be the reason 
that the client is having difficulty, 
the job coach should reexamine the 
task analysis and review the client's 
completed Task Analysis Record 
forms to chart his/her task per- 
formance progress during training 
and follow-up. It is possible that 
the client may need additional train- 
ing or that the training should be 
restructured to better suit the cli- 
ent's learning style. Often the 
supervisor and coworkers can pro- 
vide valuable information on why 
the client is not developing the 



work speed or accuracy required 
by the job. 

A client may fail to thrive on 
the job because of cognitive func- 
tioning difficulties. This may be 
particularly evident in work situa- 
tions where the client must make 
many decisions and judgments and 
he/she lacks the innate ability to 
respond correctly. Cognitive func- 
tioning problems can also interfere 
with a client's progress in work 
situations that are continuously 
changing because of technological 
advances (e.g., addition of program- 
mable equipment, computers). In 
general, constant change and intel- 
lectual challenge may pose insur- 
mountable difficulties for persons 
who are mentally retarded or learn- 
ing disabled. Painstaking care in 
matching the client to the job as 
previously discussed in this publi- 
cation will significantly reduce the 
probability that the client will be 
placed in an environment in which 
he is unable to succeed because of 
cognitive factors. 

Finally, affective factors could 
be involved in a client's lack of 
progress at work. Such problems 
as poor self-concept, feelings of 
helplessness, low motivation, de- 
pression, inability to take direction 
from superiors, inability to peace- 
fully coexist with co-workers, emo- 
tional outbursts, and bizarre be- 
havior can impede a client from 
being a successful worker. Even 
if care was taken to place the 
client in an understanding environ- 
ment, it is possible for emotional 
problems to surface after place- 
ment. Interventions will be dis- 
cussed in Chapter 7. 

- An unsuccessful training exocri- 
cnce - It is vital for job coaches 
to understand the training process 
not just from the vantage of pro- 
ductivity but as a unique relation- 
ship between mentor (job coach) 
and mcntee (client). Let us build 
a training experience around the 
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hypothetical client, Fred the window 
washer, in which he was unsuccess- 
ful. Fred's first job coach, Betty, 
had problems dealing with Fred 
from the outset. She wanted very 
much to help him to learn job duties 
and tended to "mother" him by doing 
things for him that he could do for 
himself, given enough time to ac- 
complish them. Eventually, Fred 
would sit back and let Betty take 
care of things. Betty interpreted 
Fred's lack of involvement in the 
learning process as laziness. To 
compound problems, when Betty was 
trying to fade and allow Fred to 
take over the total window washing 
task, Fred began to have a serious 
performance problem. He began to 
skip windows, leaving several un- 
washed. The supervisor called 
Betty's attention to the problem. 
Betty's reaction was that Fred, 
being a very dependent person, was 
purposely skipping windows so that 
she would come to his rescue and 
resume working with him. She 
interpreted this in somewhat dif- 
ferent terms to the supervisor, say- 
ing that Fred was having motiva- 
tional problems and needed artifi- 
cial reinforcement for washing win- 
dows correctly. Betty decided to 
trfiat Fred to a soda after work 
each day that he did not skip any 
windows. She resumed the training 
regimen with soda reinforcers and 
eventually began fading the training. 
Much to her surprise, Fred began 
skipping windows again. In exasper- 
ation, Betty asked to be relieved of 
working with Fred, claiming that 
he had become so dependent that 
she could not fade training. 

The relationship between Betty 
and Fred was marred from the be- 
ginning because Betty unknowingly 
cued Fred that he was incompetent 
by doing things for him that he 
should have done for himself. Also, 
Betty regarded herself as Fred's 
caregiver and not as his job coach. 
The consequence of this was that 
Fred did not assume responsibility 



for each step in the window wash- 
ing task as he learned to perform 
it independently. He would do 
segments of the task, sit back, 
and to "please" Betty, let her finish 
the work. Fred probably felt that 
he was doing what Betty wanted 
and perhaps, at a deeper level, he 
was. 

Betty had made assumptions 
about the reason for Fred's perfor- 
mance problem based on her per- 
ception of their relationship. She 
looked no deeper into the matter 
and established an intervention 
that further involved her relation- 
ship with Fred. When sodas with 
Fred did not produce the desired 
effect, Betty, feeling rejected and 
defeated, gave up. 

A successful training experience - 
Let us now introduce the new job 
coach, Susan, who has been 
assigned to work with Fred. Hav- 
ing reviewed all of the reports 
and records on Fred, she met him 
and discussed the fact that he was 
doing a good job on the windows 
that he was washing, but that he 
was skipping some. Fred could 
not explain why he was skipping 
windows. Susan consulted with 
Fred's line supervisor and cowork- 
ers and found that they like him 
and thought that he was a very 
conscientious worker. They felt 
that Fred was trying his best at 
his job. At this point, Susan had 
grave misgivings about the theory 
that Fred had motivational problems 
or that he was purposely skipping 
windows. Susan reviewed the task 
analysis, practiced washing win- 
dows, and resumed training Fred. 
She discovered that Fred worked 
with 100% accuracy with minimum 
social reinforcement while she was 
moving with him from window to 
window, but that he began skipping 
windows when she remained sta- 
tionary and he moved alone. This 
indicated to Susan that Fred was 
having problems perceiving the next 
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window in the sequence of windows. 
To remedy the problem, Susan had 
Fred place a red pen on the ledge 
of the window he was washing. As 
he moved along, he would move the 
pen with him to the next ledge. 
With this aid, he avoided skipping 
windows, won praise from his super- 
visor and coworkers for solving his 
problem, and was eventually able to 
give up using a pen to keep his 
place. 

The moral of this story is that 
faulty relationships between job 
coaches and clients can fog very 
important issues and that theories 
for performance breakdown based on 
faulty premises can lead to ineffec- 
tive or even destructive interven- 
tions. 



Common Causes of Worker Instability 

Human situations are dynamic or con- 
tinuously changing, meaning that one 
never has total control over all of one's 
own life circumstances or those of anoth- 
er person; change is the norm and not 
the exception, and job coaching is indeed 
a very human situation. The upshot of 
this logic is that there are an infinite 
number of reasons why workers lose the 
ability to work happily and efficiently. 
However, the following are common 
causes of worker instability: 

- change of supervisor - Invariably, 
expectations change when the super- 
visor is replaced. This leads to 
stress and confusion for nondisabled 
as well as disabled workers. When 
the new supervisor comes on board, 
it is important for the job coach to 
make an appointment to meet and 
discuss work related issues as they 
pertain to the client and the sup- 
ported employment program. It is 
of key importance to assume that 
the new supervisor knows nothing 
about the client or the program. 
The job coach should be prepared 
to answer questions with candor 
and thoroughness. 



change of coworkers - The social 
composition of the work situation 
changes when new coworkers are 
introduced or when old ones leave. 
When a favorite co-worker leaves, 
the client may suffer, having lost 
a trusted friend. The job coach 
should be supportive of the client, 
help him/her grieve the loss, and 
adjust to the new co-worker. Pro- 
ductivity may be temporarily inter- 
rupted during this period, so the 
coach should arrange to spend 
more time at the work site and 
make sure that necessary work is 
completed. When the client is 
stabilized, the job coach will sys- 
tematically fade. 

loss of a friend or family member - 
Loss can entail either d^ath or 
departure. For a disabled person 
with few friends, the death or 
departure of a friend can be deva- 
stating. Even worse is the loss of 
a family member. The job coach 
should be sensitive to the impor- 
tance of these occurrences and 
help the client maintain production 
while dealing with grief. 

change in work schedule - A 
change in work schedule may be 
minor, such as going to work a 
few minutes earlier, or major as 
in a change from day to evening 
work. In any event, change is 
difficult for many disabled persons. 
By discussing the scheduling change 
and helping the client make plans 
to adjust to it before it occurs, 
the job coach can smooth the tran- 
sition. 

change in work duties - To the 
disabled worker, a change in work 
duties may seem like a total job 
change. The job coach should be 
aware of potential changes in du- 
ties before they occur. It is im- 
portant for the coach to thoroughly 
discuss with the client what the 
changes will entail. Plans should 
be developed to train the client 
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for the new duties using the task 
analysis approach. 

health problems or new medication - 
Sometimes clients have longstanding 
health problems that flare up and 
prevent them from attending work 
or interfere with work efficiency. 
It is important for the job coach 
to share this information with the 
supervisor before the client is hired 
to avoid misunderstandings later. 

Sometimes clients receive new 
medications for seizure disorder or 
behavioral problems that cause them 
to have adjustment problems. They 
may appear sleepy, inattentive, an- 
xious, testy, or just different from 
their usual selves. The job coach 
should ask to be kept abreast of 
changes in the client's medication so 
that behavioral and performance 
changes can be anticipated and 
understood. Unusual reactions 
should be reported to the client's 
caregiver. 

Clients often have problems 
acclimating to work after even brief 
periods away from work because of 
illness. The job coach should plan 
to spend time training the client 
who has had a long absence from 
work and helping him/her readjust, 
regardless of the reason for the 
absence. 

difficulties at home - Home based 
problems often surface at the job 
site. The job coach should be aware 
that divorce, separation, illness, 
loss of a parent's job, and any 
other family stress can adversely 



affect the client's progress on the 
job. Solving these difficulties is 
beyond the scope of the job coach, 
but the coach can help the client 
by being supportive and under- 
standing during the time of stress. 
Again, the job coach may have to 
devote additional time to the client 
under stress. 

problems in transit to/from work - 
A client may be very upset upon 
arrival at work because of some 
event that happened while traveling 
to or from the job site. Perhaps 
there was a new bus driver or the 
bus never came. Maybe someone 
accosted and frightened the client. 
It is important to talk to the client 
about what happened, resolve situ- 
ations that can be remedied, and 
help the client to adjust. 



Summary 

It is the intent of this chapter to 
portray client training as a definable 
process that begins with the job inter- 
view and employs techniques and forms. 
Far from being mechanistic and inhuman, 
on-the-job training is a holistic, hu- 
manistic endeavor that involves a thor- 
ough understanding of the client as a 
person and a learner. The job coach- 
to-client relationship is central to suc- 
cessful client training. An effort was 
made to examine why training fails and 
how to troubleshoot performance break- 
downs. All of this demands that the 
job coach be trainer, teacher, observer, 
and problem-solver extraordinaire. 
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TASK ANALYSIS RECORD 

Job Coach Trainee Work site 

Instructional Cue Instruction Begins at Step [ ] Position 



♦Circle P (Probe) or T (Train) and enter date for each collection. 
**Probe Data: Code + for independent/correct response and - for incorrect response. 
***Train Data: Code + (Independent/Correct) , V (Verbal Prompt) , M (Model Prompt) , 



P (Physical Prompt) 



TASK ANALYTIC STEPS /t/t/t/t/t/t/t/t/t/t/t/t/t/T/T/T 

'P /P /P /P /P /P /P /P /P /P /P /P /P /P/P /P 
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PERCENT CORRECT STEPS 



TASK ANALYSIS RECORD 
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Instructional Cue Si^n'in. Instruction Begins at Step [ / ] Position ItJi'ndaa) lj}A<iie p 



*Circle P (Probe) or T (Train) and enter date for each collection. 

**Probe Data: Code + for independent/correct response and - for incorrect response. 

***Train Data: Code + (Independent/Correct), V (Verbal Prompt), M (Model Prompt), 
P (Physical Prompt) 
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TASK ANALYSIS RECORD 



Job Coach fiusan Thampsc^n Trainee FreJ TaneS work site P^amierance Sysi<^ M<i 

Instructional Cue ^o&h /^e u)//)c/<3UJS, instruction Begins at step [<^] Position djJir.e/^uJ iJas^ e^ 



♦Circle P (Probe) or T (Train) and enter date for each collection. 

**Probe Data: Code + for independent/ correct response and - for incorrect response. 

***Train Data: Code + (Independent/Correct) , V (Verbal Prompt) , M (Model Prompt) , 
P (Physical Prompt) 
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Production Rate Record 

Client Period 



Production Standard for 
Task Nondisabled Workers 



Method for Increasing Work Rate 



* „ , ^ . Number of units completed by client within given time period 

* Production Rate (%ile) = ; X 100 

Production standard for nondisabled workers within same time period 



Date 


Start Time 


End Time 


Total Time Worked 


Units Comoleted 
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Production Rate 
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Production Rate Record 
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Chapter 7 
Worker Evaluation 



Rationale for Worker Evaluation 

Client evaluation within the context 
of supported employment for the disabled 
has several aspects. As explained earlier 
in this publication, evaluations are con- 
ducted in order to collect information 
about the client to assist in making a 
decision on the appropriateness of placing 
the client in a supported employment 
program. These evaluations assess the 
client's cognitive, physical, academic, 
and vocational functioning and yield 
information relating to employability. 
The next layer of evaluation takes place 
during the training and follow-up phase 
of the supported work program when the 
job coach gathers probe data to assess 
job performance. At the same time, 
productivity is evaluated through the use 
of the Production Rate Record. As stated 
in Chapter 6, data on task performance 
and productivity is collected throughout 
the client's participation in the supported 
employment program. 

There is yet another variety of client 
evaluation. It is ongoing and occurs 
after the job coach had faded training 
with the client. A client evaluation 
form completed by the client's direct 
supervisor is the vehicle for this type of 
monitoring. Why is it necessary? After 
the initial training period, the job coach 
does not make daily visitations to the 
work site. Invariably, by this time, other 
clients requiring intensive training have 
been added to the coaches' caseload and 
time is at a premium. The independently 
functioning client, although he/she has 
been well trained, is still a person in 
need of supported employment, follow- 
up, and feedback. If tV-* client is not 
provided with these types of services, 
there is a strong likelihood that, over 
time, small or large problems will emerge 
that v/ill threaten or actually terminate 
the client's job. 

There are many advantages to us^' ' 
client evaluation forms. For starters, 
these forms serve to document client job 



performance and behavior. Arranged in 
chronological fashion, they become a 
record of the client's effectiveness as a 
worker as viewed by the supervisor. 
Without the use of forms, this written 
documentation would be very difficult 
to obtain. Moreover, most supervisors 
do not have the time or the training to 
prepare in-depth written reports on 
employees. A simple checklist format 
makes it possible for the job coach to 
obtain necessary information about client 
functioning without putting undue stress 
on the supervisor. A well constructed 
client evaluation form with space for 
the supervisor's comments can tip the 
job coach that the client is having dif- 
ficulties that require attention. The 
coach will immediately arrange to visit 
the job site to troubleshoot the problem. 
Having remedied the situation, the job 
coach is able to "keep a watch" through 
future evaluation forms. 

Evaluation Tins 

The following guidelines have proven 
to be helpful to job coaches as they 
seek supervisors' assistance in providing 
follow-up evaluation of clients. 

- Importance of regular visitations to 
the job site - There is no substitute 
for making at least a weekly visit to 
the client's place of work. A per- 
sonal visit reaffirms the job coaches' 
interest to the client and the em- 
ployer and offers the coach an op- 
portunity to maintain a close working 
relationship with the worker and the 
supervisor. Visits to the job site 
allow the coach to monitor the dyna- 
mics of the work site and to measure 
the client's productivity and task 
mastery through the use of the forms 
and procedures described in Chapter 
6. These visits should be arranged at 
times that are convenient for the 
employer, preferably during unhurried 
periods so that there is a minimum 
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disruption of the work flow. 

Telephone calls may be used inter- 
mittently to check on a client's prog- 
ress, but these should not become the 
chief way in which the job coach mon- 
itors the worker. There is no sub- 
stitute for work site visitations. 

- Frequency of employee evaluation - It 
is wise to have the supervisor complete 
an evaluation form on the employee 
every two weeks for the first two to 
three months that the client is working 
independently. Once work performance 
has stabilized into an acceptable pat- 
tern, the supervisor should be asked 

to complete an evaluation form once a 
month. When the job coach is con- 
fident that the worker has become 
well established, the supervisor should 
complete an employee evaluation form 
every two months. The actual time 
period involved for these phases varies 
from client to client. 

- Client self-evaluation - Clients often 
benefit from self-evaluation. Self- 
awareness can be encouraged by having 
the client read and complete an em- 
ployee evaluation form on himself/her- 
self. The job coach should read the 
evaluation form to clients with poor 
reading skills, explaining anything that 
is unclear. Having responded to all 
items on the evaluation form, the client 
should be encouraged to discuss areas 
needing improvement and the means to 
effecting positive changes. The job 
coach should accentuate the positive 
and be encouraging and supportive 
throughout this process. Self-evalua- 
tion should not be substituted for eval- 
uations performed by supervisors. 

- Guidelines for managing employer 
evaluations 

* Carefully explain to the employer the 
reasons for performing employee 
evaluations and the importance of 
receiving accurate feedback on em- 
ployee performance*, and behavior. 
Encourage the employer to provide 
additional information in the com- 



ments section of the form. 

* Review the Supervisor's Employee 
Evaluation Form with the employer 
explaining each item. 

* Provide the employer with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to 
facilitate returning forms. 

* If the form is not returned 
promptly, telephone the employer 
and politely remind him/her to re- 
turn the form. 

* Send the employer evaluation forms 
at regular intervals to insure the 
maintenance of a record of client 
behavior and work performance. 

* Thank the employer for cooperating 
with the evaluation process. 

Supervisor's Employee Evaluation Form 
Entry 

This form is to be completed by the 
client's immediate supervisor. It has 
been designed for quick and easy com- 
pletion. The first form completed by 
John Harris, Fred Jones' supervisor, 
may be found on p. 148. 

- Identifying information - The top of 
this form contains basic identifying 
data. 

Client (Fred Jones) 
Job Title (Window Washer) 
Company (Maintenance Systems) 
Date of Evaluation (July 30, 1987) 
Supervisor (John Harris) 
Supervisor's Job Title (Crew Chief) 

- Evaluation domains - Basic employa- 
bility behaviors and skills have been 
clustered under three headings or do- 
mains. 

* Behavior and Communication - This 
area includes behavior pertaining to 
personal appearance and dress, re- 
sponse to supervision and criticism, 
relations with coworkers, reaction 
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to job site rules, and adequacy and 
appropriateness of communication on 
the job. 

* Time Management Skills • Behaviors 
such as arrival to and departure from 
work, following lunch and break 
schedules, and work attendance are 
examined in this cluster. 

* Work Performance - This area ad- 
dresses behaviors associated with 
attention to task and the ability to 
work independently, and comparison 
of the client's performance with 
that of coworkers. 

The above listed behaviors are rated 
on a four point scale based on fre- 
quency of occurrence (Always, Most of 
the Time, Sometimes, Never). To com- 
plete this section of the form, the 
employer checks the box that defrnes 
the frequency with which the behavior 
occurs. See p. 148 for John Harris' ap- 
praisal of Fred's performance. 

Overall emplovcc rating - Item D of 
the form asks the supervisor to rate 
the employee's overall performance 
based on a five-point s 'e ranging 
from a supervisor to Hndard 
rating. This is impc 'lUtative 
information. In this v red's per- 
formance was judged to ..c "satisfac- 
tory." Ratings below satisfactory re- 
quire immediate attention by the job 
coach. To ignore such information 
could lead to the client losing his job. 

Request to meet - Item E asks the su- 
pervisor if he/she wants to meet with 
the job coach. A negative answer 
should not be interpreted that the job 
coach should cease visiting the job 
site. The coach should maintain the 
visitation schedule, regardless of the 
employer's response to this question. 
Rather, this question is meant to pro- 
vide the supervisor with a convenient 
way to request a meeting with the job 
coach. If the supervisor checks that 
he/she wants to meet, the job coach 
should follow up immediately and ar- 



range a meeting at the employer's 
convenience. 

- Additional comments - This section 
allows the employer to express ob- 
servations and opinions of the worker. 
It is important to read this section 
for a "general feeling." The tone 
may be positive and accepting or 
more or less disparaging. Negative 
statements should cue the job coach 

to arrange a meeting with the super- 
visor to discuss concerns. John 
Harris' remarks are very positive, 
indicating acceptance of Fred as a 
person, appreciation of Fred's desire 
to do a good job, and awareness of 
Fred's growth in self-esteem and in- 
dependence. 

Addressing Performance Problems 

As previously stated, it is very 
important to address client work perfor- 
mance and behavior problems and to 
deal with them effectively. The follow- 
ing suggestions give structure to 
troubleshooting these difficulties. 

- Give prompt attention to problems 
arising at the job site. Difficulties 
must be addressed as soon as the job 
coach becomes aware of them. The 
job coach may become aware that a 
client's job situation is deteriorating 
by way of a supervisor's telephone 
call, an unsatisfactory supervisor's 
evaluation, comments by a concerned 
co-worker or the client, or through 
any number of sources or means. 

As a general rule, clients need 
direction from the job coach in order 
to gain awareness that a problem 
exists and to develop a plan to effect 
changes in their skill performance 
and/or behavior to resolve the prob- 
lem. If the coach is slow to respond 
to this need, it is possible that the 
client's performance will continue to 
deteriorate, ultimately leading to the 
loss of his/her job. Lackluster atten- 
tion by the job coach may be inter- 
preted by the employer as lack of 
interest in the client and a breech of 
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the job coaches' commitment to the 
employer as a partner in the supported 
employment process. 

- Conduct fact-finding through all avail- 
able sources. In order to find out 
what is "really happening," the job 
coach must collect information from 
sources who know the client and/or 
the situation well at the work site. 
The list of sources should include: 

the employer, the client, coworkers, 
the client's family or group home per- 
sonnel, the client's private therapist, 
and other important persons in the 
client's life. Each person consulted 
renders information from his/her own 
perspective. When input from several 
sources is examined, the client's be- 
havior may fall into a pattern. 

- Observe the client on the job. After 
becoming aware that something is amiss 
at the work site, the job coach should 
plan a time with the employer to visit 
and observe the client. The visit 
should be planned in a manner that 
will allow the coach to observe the 
problem behavior. In other words, if 
the client is having trouble with a 
given work duty or person, the job 
coach should be sure to be present 
when the client is scheduled to perform 
the duty or to interact with the person. 

- Determine the point of breakdown and 
the reason for the behavior. The 
training task analysis is the best tool 
to use to determine where, within a 
task, a performance failure is occurring. 
In fact, this type of client problem is 
relatively easy to diagnose and remedi- 
ate. See Chapter 6 for details. On 

the other hand, social-emotional prob- 
lems are more complex and difficult to 
quantify and are, therefore, more dif- 
ficult for the job coach to analyze 
and address. Moreover, these diffi- 
culties pose the greatest threat to the 
client's job tenure because of the dis- 
ruption that they cause at the job 
site. The job coach must seek to 
understand the dynamics of problems 
centered around the client's behavior 
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and interpersonal relations at work 
and find ways to help the client re- 
solve them. 

Considerations in Selecting an Inter- 
vention 

Before settling upon ways to address 
and resolve work related problems with 
clients, the job coach should consider 
the client's strengths and weaknesses in 
the following areas: 

- Cognitive abilitv - Cognitive function- 
ing refers to the ability to think and 
perform various mental processes such 
as remembering recent events (short- 
term memory), recalling more distant 
events (long-term memory), planning, 
sequencing, visualizing, concrete and 
abstract reasoning, and a host of 
other functions. One would select 
more concrete, demonstrable interven- 
tion techniques for a mentally retarded 
client, whereas a bright, physically 
disabled person may benefit from a 
more abstract approach. Persons 

with severe sequencing, memory, or 
other difficulties should not be ap- 
proached through techniques that 
require considerable ability in their 
areas of specific cognitive weakness. 

- Verbal abilitv - Verbal skills in this 
context include the ability to express 
oneself in language, to understand the 
language of others, and to articulate 
or make speech sounds. Persons with 
severe speech and language deficits 
require interventions that may be 
rendered less verbally demanding. 

- Emotional makeup - Before selecting 
an intervention strategy, it is impor- 
tant to have a grasp of the client's 
style of managing feelings and of the 
client's emotional intactness. If the 
client uses denial to a great extent 

to buffer the impact of unpleasant 
realities or engages in power struggles 
with authority figures, it is advisable 
to avoid selecting highly confronta- 
tional methods to resolve conflicts. 
Here the rule of thumb is similar to 
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those discussed in the two areas listed 
above. Interventions should be selected 
that will tap the client*s areas of emo- 
tional strength while making as few 
demands as possible upon weak areas. 

- Type and degree of physical disability - 
The presence of physical limitations or 
disfigurement can pose additional prob- 
lems for the client and job coach when 
considering interventions to affect be- 
havioral changes on the job. Some 
physical disabilities interfere with cli- 
ent's ability to communicate verbally 
and limit their opportunities to follow 
through with commitments related to 
the job (i.e., being on time, maintaining 
work speed and taking responsibility 
for their own transportation). These 
individuals are at particularly high risk 
for low self-esteem and may face 
greater difficulties forming relationships 
throughout all phases of their lives. 

It is vital to be aware of potentially 
dangerous situations as in the case of 
the client who appears very depressed or 
suicidal. Indications that the client may 
be seriously emotionally ill or in danger 
of hurting himself/herself or another 
person should be reported immediately to 
the job coaches' superior, the client's 
caregiver, and the client's medical doctor 
or therapist. The job coach should tem- 
porarily withdraw the client from the 
job to prevent the situation from further 
deteriorating and arrange for another 
client to be placed in the position to 
guarantee that the employer's work will 
be done until the original employee is 
able to resume duties. Of course, it is 
necessary to train the substitute worker 
to perform all work duties. 

In the final analysis, the intervention 
technique used with a client must suit 
the client's makeup and be timely enough 
to defuse the situation that led to the 
need for the job coach to intervene. 
Finally, it is important to work on trust 
and relationship building with the client 
before, during, and after the intervention 
period to maximize the effect of the 
intervention. 



Intervention Strategies 

There are several problem solving 
approaches available to the job coach 
when dealing with a client who is ex- 
periencing difficulty at work. These 
strategies have their foundations in 
counseling and can be very effective in 
raising the client's awareness of the 
problems that beset him/her and can 
provide opportunities for resolving con- 
flicts that, left unattended, could result 
in loss of a job. 

- Active listening - This counseling 
technique is aptly named because its 
aim is to enable the job coach to re- 
ceive and understand the client's ver- 
bal and nonverbal communication. 
This is a very dynamic, interpersonal 
technique that enables the coach to 
assist a client who is "difficult to 
read," angry, feeling inadequate, in 
need of sharing hard to express feel- 
ings and the like. 

* Steps in active listening: 

(1) Use a door-opener. Door- 
openers are statements that 
require the client to say more. 
They are very subtle invitations 
to speak. The door-opener 

sets the stage for the client to 
speak, gives him/her the chance 
to direct the conversation, and 
presents the job coach as a 
ready, non judgmental listener. 
Examples: 

"You look unhappy today." 
"Tell me what happened." 
"I care about what happened. 
Let's talk about it." 
"It sounds like you've got some 
feelings about this." 

(2) Accept silence or listen pas- 
sively. In this process, the job 
coach is the listener and the 
client is the primary speaker. 
As such, the coach should re- 
main quiet and wait for the 
client to formulate thoughts. 
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If the client appears stressful 
during silences, reassure by mak- 
ing a supportive statement like: 
"It's O.K. to take your time, 
ril wait." 

(3) Use open, accepting body lan- 
guage and facial expressions. 
This is nonverbal communication 
and expresses more than mere 
words. The job coach can set 
the stage for a productive con- 
versation by establishing eye 
contact with the client, uncros- 
sing arms and legs, leaning 
slightly forward, nodding oc- 
casionally, having a pleasant 
facial expression, and genuinely 
accepting the client in words 
and actions. 

(4) Make noncommittal acknowledge- 
ments of the client's statements. 
Short expressions such as "Yes," 

"I see," and "Uh-huh" let the 
client know that the job coach 
is listening without conveying 
approval or disapproval of what 
he/she is saying. This tactic 
encourages the client to provide 
mere information and to convey 
the feeling content of the mes- 
saf.e. 

(5) Rephrase what the client says. 
The job coach should restate 
the content of the client's con- 
versation without changing, aug- 
menting, judging, or interpreting 
them. Statements like the fol- 
lowing serve this purpose: "I 
hear you saying" (Then restate 
what the client just said) or 
"You're telling me" (Then restate 
what the client just said). 
Another way to do this is to 

tell back to the client what 
he/she has said: (Client) "I 
have a hard time getting up to 
go to work." (Job Coach) "You 
are saying that it's tough to get 
up in the morning and go to 
work?" 

Rephrasing serves to help the 



client "hear" what he/she has 
just said and allows the client 
to change incorrect information. 
It focuses the client's attention 
on the conversation and reas- 
sures the speaker that the coach 
is listening. 

(6) Reflect the "feeling content" of 
what the client is saying. The 
job coach should identify the 
feeling content of the client's 
dialogue and interpret the emo- 
tional message in the speaker's 
voice and body language. Ex- 
ample: 

(Job Coach) "You look upset 
today." 

(Client) "I had a bad day at 
work today." 

(Job Coach) "You're unhappy 
because of what happened at 
work today." 

(Client) "Yes, the boss said 
that I wasn't working hard 
enough and I got mad at him." 
(Job Coach) "When the boss gets 
mad, it makes you feel bad?" 

By reflecting rhe feeling 
content of the conversation, 
the job coach signals the speak- 
er that he/she is being under- 
stood and that it is acceptable 
to express feelings about the 
incident. This results in ven- 
tilating stress and hurtful emo- 
tions and conveys the message 
that the job coach understands 
and accepts the client and 
his/her feelings. 

(7) Request clarification when 
necessary. When the job coach 
is confused, clarification should 
be requested without resorting 
to a threatening line of ques- 
tioning. This may be accom- 
plished in the following manner: 
(Client) "My boss makes me 
mad when he says I don't do 
enough work." 

(Job Coach) "Help me under- 
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Stand. Are you saying that you 
get mad at your boss when you 
don*t get enough work done?"* 
(Client) "The boss makes me 
work through my break when I 
don't finish my work and that 
makes me mad." 

(Job Coach) "So, when your boss 
makes you miss your break be- 
cause you didn't finish your 
work, that's when you get mad 
at him?" 

(8) Summarize after the client has 
related enough information to 
warrant integrating various state- 
ments. This serves to add co- 
hesiveness to the message, clari- 
fies various issues, and reiter- 
ates the sequence of events so 
that the job coach and the client 
can better digest them. 

* Impediments to active listening - The 
following mistakes can threaten the 
effectiveness of active listening as an 
effective intervention and can result 
in a loss of trust between the client 
a'xd the job coach. 

- repeating the client's exact words 
(causes anger and a feeling of 
being judged or patronized) 

- missing the message (causes feel- 
ings that the job coach is not 
listening and does not really care) 

- leading the client (threatens the 
speaker and may cause him/her to 
stop communicating) 



m 

- backtracking (focusing on what 
was said earlier; makes the client 
feel ignored and angry) 

- cross-examining (makes the client 
feel that he/she is being blamed) 

- analyzing (expressing tb'it the job 
coach has figured out the problem; 
causes the client to no longer feel 
in control of his/her own problem; 
elicits anger) 

- judging (making value judgments 
about the client; assaults self- 
esteem, upsets the client) 

- threatening/ridiculing (frightens 
and hurts the client) 

- commanding/advising (serves to 
solve the problem for the client; 
results in the client feeling loss 
of power and control over his/her 
own problems) 

- ridiculing (insults the client; 
closes off communication) 

- distracting/humoring (attempts to 
remove the problem from the 
client; denies the client's feelings 
and the importance of the problem 
to the client) 

- reassuring the client (impedes the 
client from releasing and exploring 
feelings) 

- focusing on one's own experiences 
(rejects the client and conveys 
that the job coach is more inter- 
ested in his/her own problems 
than those of the client) 

* Benefits and limitations of active 
listening: 



Benefits Limitations 

- allows for safe release of - requires the client to have the 
feelings verbal skills to express facts and 

- leads to self-awareness feelings 

- is not a ''quick fix**; does not 
seek to solve the problem 

" may lead to too much talking and 
perseverating on the problem, never 
moving toward solution 

> may reinforce inappropriate need for 
attention 
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I-Message Method - This is a confron- 
tational technique consisting of three 
parts: 

(1) statement of the inappropriate be- 
havior 

(2) the actual effect of the inappro- 
priate behavior 

(3) the job coaches' feelings about the 
behavior 

Example: 



(2) Make a conscious decision to 
use the I-message, to avoid 
blaming the client for the be- 
havior, and to leave the solu- 
tion of the problem to the cli- 
ent. 

(3) Judiciously select a time and 
place to share the I-message 
with the client so that the 
client will not lose the respect 
of the supervisor and coworkers. 



(1) "I see that you are taking too 
many bathroom breaks." 

(2) "This makes you get less work 
done." 

(3) "This bothers me, Fred." 

* Steps in I-message procedures: 

(1) Observe the client having a prob- 
lem behavior at work and take 
written notes, if possible, on 
the behavior and its impact on 
the client's work performance 
and on the people around him. 
The coach then internalizes the 
problem by accepting the fact 
that the client's problem is also 
a problem to the job coach and 
formulates an I-message state- 
ment. 



(4) Plan and state the I-message to 
the client. 

(5) Use active listening to elicit the 
client's feelings about the be- 
havior. 

(6) Avoid solving the problem for 
the client. If the client arrives 
at a solution independently, 
allow him/her to apply the 
solution. 

(7) If the problem arises again, 
follow the procedure described 
above. If the client does not 
suggest a solution, set up a 
problem solving conference. See 
below for details. 

* Benefits and limitations of I-mes- 
sages: 



Benefits 

- clearly identifies the problem 

- maintains self-concept 

- places responsibility for 
changing behavior on the 
client 

- reduces the likelihood of 
oppositional behavior 

- allows the job coach to acknowledge 
and release feelings 



Limitations 

- requires the client to understand 
causal relationships 

- may require a problem solving 
conference 



Problem solving conference - This 
method may be used with one person or 
a group. The technique requires the 
job coach to lead one or more clients 



through a systematic problem solving 
process in order to establish an action 
plan for solving one or more problems. 
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* Steps in the problem solving confer- 
ence: 

(1) Establish the ground rules. 

- Only one problem is to be dis- 
cussed. 

- Blaming is not allowed. 

- Everyone will speak in turn. 

- An end time will be set for the 
conference. 

(2) Define the problem. 

- Begin with an open-ended, non- 
judgmental question like, "Whr t 
is happening here?" 

- Follow up with active listening. 

- Summarize and restate the 
problem. 

(3) Set the goal of developing a plan 
to solve the problem. Say, "Now 
we have to make a plan to solve 
this problem." 

(4) Brainstorm solutions to the prob- 
lem. 

- Let the client(s) freely gener- 
ate solutions. 

- Write them on a blackboard or 
sheet of paper. 

- The job coach may not suggest 
solutions. 

- If a viable solution has not 
been generated say, "Another 
plan is to....(add solution). 

- Limit possible solutions to one 
or two to avoid confusion. 

(5) Choose the best solution. 

- Ask, "Which plan do you think 
will work?" 

- If a group is involved, obtain 
a consensus on the best plan 
or vote. 



(6) Develop a plan. 

- Plan how to implement the 
solution by asking: " What 
must be done?" Who will do 
it?" " When will it be done?" 
" Where should it be done?" 

- Write the plan on a black- 
board or sheet of paper, ex- 
plaining it thoroughly. 

- Draw pictures of the process 
for nonreaders or persons 
who process best visually. 

(7) Obtain a commitment for the 
plan. 

- Ask, "Will you follow this 
plan?" 

- Make sure that everyone 
agrees. 

(8) Plan a meeting to evaluate the 
plan. 

- Set a meeting time and date 
to talk about how the plan is 
working. 

(9) Evaluate the plan. 

- Ask, "How is the plan work- 
ing?" 

- Offer encouragement by saying 
something like, "I see that 

you are working hard on 
your plan." 

- If a person is not working on 
the plan, ask him/her to make 
a new commitment to the 
plan. 

- if the plan is not working 
because the solution is incor- 
rect, repeat steps 4-8 again. 

Benefits and limitations: 



Benefits 

- client involved in problem solving 

- teaches cooperation 

- reinforces self-esteem 



Limitations 

- requires adequate verbal ability 

- requires a previous trust 
relationship 
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places responsibility for plan 
implementation on the client, 
not the job coach 



- slow process; takes time to impact 
problem 

- best acccmplxshed away from 
work site 



Reality thcraov - This counseling meth- 
od was developed by William Glasser In 
Reality therapy: A new approach to 
psychiatry (1965) and can be used 
effectiyely with many disabled persons. 
The aim of this therapy is to help 
people set, refine, and clarify goals. 
It is Glasser's belief that all people 
haye the need for identity and, in 
order to develop identity, a person 
must be loyed and haye a feeling of 
self-worth. All of this takes place in 
social context with other people being 
essential to a person's well-being. Ac- 
ceptance of reality and responsibility 
for one's own behavior and choices 
are key elements in this mode of ther- 
apy. 

* Steps in reality therapy: 

(1) Be warm and personable with the 
client. Focus on the person and 
his/her needs and goals. Develop 
a genuine relationship with cli- 
ents based on acceptance before 
attempting to confront them 
with their behavior. 

(2) Confront the client about hii/her 
behavior. While observing the 
client acting inappropriately, 
ask, "What are you doing?" If 
the client denies the behavior, 
objectively describe the observed 
behavior. It's important not to 
interpret the behavior or to 
judge it. Simply say something 
like. "I saw you come in from 
break 5 minutes la'-* " 

(3) Have tht client make a value 
judgement about his/her own 
behavior. Ask, "What do you 
think about what you did?" Is 
this helping your boss and 
coworkers?" "Is this helping 
you?" Find out if the client 
has a goal for the behavior and 



if the behavior helped attain 
the goal. 

(4) Develop a plan with the client, 
but first review the behavior, 
the goal for that behavior, and 
the client's value judgement of 
the behavior. Ask the client 
what he/she thinks can be done 
about the behavior and offer to 
help meet the goal. If the 
client is not able to produce 
alternatives, the job coach 
should propose two or three 
possibilities and give the client 
the choice. This enables the 
client to assume responsibility 
and have some control over out- 
comes. 

(5) Ask the client to make a com- 
mitment to the plan by saying, 
"How do I know that you will 
follow this plan?" The client 
may make a verbal agreement, 
"shake on it," or sign a written 
contract. Putting the contract 
in writing is particularly effec- 
tive. 

(6) Check periodically to see if the 
client is implementing the plan. 
If the client is following 
through on the agreement, 
he/she should be praised. If 
not, the client should be asked 
if he/she wants to begin enforc- 
ing the agreement or to renego- 
tiate it. Ground rules for fol- 
low-up are: 

- No excuses are acceptable. 
Focus on the necessary be- 
havior to make the plan work 
and discuss changes in the 
plan until the plan is suc- 
cessfully renegotiated. The 
client must again make the 
commitment to follow through 
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with the plan. 
No punishment is allowed. 
Only natural and logical conse- 
quences are permitted. 
Giving up is not permitted. 



The job coach must work with 
the client until a plan is 
negotiated that the client is 
able to achieve. 

♦ Benefits and limitations: 



Benefits 

- affirms reality for the client 

- teaches responsibility for behavior 



Limitations 

- requires considerable time 

- requires patience and 
commitment 



Role evaluation and rehearsal - This 
counseling method is based on the role 
playing in which the client acts out 
the problem as well as possible solu- 
tions for the problem. Role playing 
allows the client and the job coach to 
analyze the problem, select the solu- 
tion, and rehearse implementing the 
solution. 

* Steps in role evaluation and rehearsal 
procedure: 

There are six possible steps, however, 
it is not always necessary to imple- 
ment all of them. 

(1) Define the problem. Persons 

with severe communication prob- 
lems may act out the problem. 
Rules should be established be- 
fore role playing to limit distur- 
bances. Example: 

- Show only what really 
happened. 

- Do not hurt anyone. 

- Stop when I hold up my hand 
and say, "Stop." 

After the enactment, the job 
coach should rephrase what was 
acted out including the feelings 
present. The coach should ask 
the client if the paraphrasing 
was correct. Then the job coach 
should reword the statement of 
the problem, stating what hap- 
pened, when, and who did it. 



(2) Role play various solutions. The 
client, or another interested 
person can act out solutions 

for the problem. The job coach 
could say something like, "Show 
me another way to do it." If 
the client has adequate verbal 
skills, the coach can discuss a 
variety of solutions. Encourage 
the client during pauses, en- 
force the guidelines, and give 
guidance when needed. 

(3) Evaluate each role enactment. 
Ask the client what he/she 
liked about the enactment and 
if acting that way would solve 
the problem. The job coach 
can choose to make or withhold 
evaluation statements, although 
it is often wise to state why a 
given solution might not work. 
Seek alternative solutions if 
negative evaluations predomi- 
nate. Move to the next step 
when a positive mood is evident. 

(4) Practice the best solution with 
role rehearsal. Set up the scene 
to approximate the problem 
situation and have the client 
act out the solution until the 
client feels able to deal more 
effectively with the problem 
the next time it occurs. Praise 
and encourage the client 
throughout this phase. 

(5) Discuss application of the plan 
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in real life after the client has 
tried it. Encourage successful 
execution of the plan. If the 
client failed to apply the plan, 

Benefits 

- works well with nonverbal, 
low verbal, hearing impaired, 
and deaf populations 

Contracting - This counseling technique 
is centered around developing an action 
plan or contract to resolve the client's 
difficulty. A problem solving method, 
contracting involves including the goal 
behavior and the reward for accom- 
plishing the goal behavior in a written 
agreement between the job coach and 
the client. The client makes a com- 
mitment to work toward the mutually 
agreed upon goal and the job coach 
agrees to provide a reward when the 
client achieves the goal behavior. 

* Steps in contracting method: 

(1) Explain the purpose and benefits 
of contracts to the client. 

(2) The client, in cooperation with 
the job coach, chooses a task. 
By this time, the problem has 
been clearly defined and discus- 
sion is centered around what 
the client should do to correct 
the problem. One by one, alter- 
native solutions should be dis- 
cussed and evaluated. The initial 
task that is selected must be 
n^eaningful to the client and 
readily attainable so that the 
client will be motivated to pursue 
it and will have immediate suc- 
cess. The task may be modified 
and made more challenging as 
the contract is renegotiated. 

(3) Specify the criteria of the con- 
tract. The client and the job 
coach work together to specify 
the quality, frequency, timing, 
and location of the task the cli- 
ent will perform. Example: 



repeat steps 2-4 or resort to 
another type of intervention. 

* Benefits and limitations: 

Limitations 

- cannot be easily implemented 
at the work site 



You will answer your supervisor 
politely (quality of respons'^) 

every time he asks you (fre- 
quency) 

if you have finished your work 
in Building 3. (location) 

(4) Choose the reward. ^*ositive 
reinforcement for su*. ccssf ul 
completion of the task, the 
reward should be something 
that is desirable to the client 
and possible for the job coach 
to provide without great expen- 
diture of time or money. Refer 
to the final pages of the Client 
Analysis Form on pp. 92-93 to 
determine appropriate reinforce- 
ment activities for the client. 
Offer several reward choices to 
the client and have him/her 
select the reinforcer. It is 
preferable to use social rein- 
forcers such as break time or 
lunch with a favorite co-worker. 
Unnatural reinforcers such as 
treats and checks or points 
redeemable at a later date 
should be used only after ex- 
hausting those that are natural 
to the work environment. 

(5) Write the contract. Before 
committing the contract to 
paper, ask the client to explain 
the contractual duties of all 
parties. The client's wording 
should be used in the contract 
whenever possible to personalize 
the agreement and to make it 
more understandable to the 
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client. When necessary, pictures 
or drawings may be used instead 
of words. The contract should 
be dated and signed by the client 
and the job coach. The client 
should be given a copy for later 
reference. A copy may be posted 
at the sign-in desk or the cli- 
ent's work station. Efforts 
should be may to avoid embar- 
rassing the client. 

(6) Review the contract with the cli- 
ent before activating it and peri- 
odically thereafter. The initial 
review is performed to clarify 
the contents of the agreement. 
Daily or weekly reviews serve as 
reminders to the job coach and 
the client that the contract is 

in force. 

(7) Assist the client in performing 
the task defined in the contract. 
The same system of prompts 
described in Chapter 6 may be 
used to train the client to per- 
form contractual duties. If the 
contract specifies that the client 
is to perform a social behavior, 
and appropriate physical prompt 
may be placing a hand on the 
client's shoulder to remind 
him/her to perform the behavior. 
A modeling prompt in this situa- 
tion may include a mutually 



agreed upon hand signal to re- 
mind the client to perform the 
behavior. Verbal prompts con- 
sist of hints about what the 
client should say or do to fulfill 
the contract behavior. 

(8) Evaluate the client's perfor- 
mance. When the time period 
for the contract has elapsed or 
after the client has demonstra- 
ted the behavior described in 
the contract, the client's per- 
formance should be examined. 
If the client was successful, 
he/she should be rewarded. If 
unsuccessful, the job coach 
must ask himself/herself a series 
of questions to troubleshoot 
the process. 

- Did the client understand 
what was expected of 
him/her? 

- Was the task within the cli- 
ent's ability to accomplish? 

- Was the reinforcer appropri- 
ate? 

- Was the client sufficiently 
involved in the contractual 
process? 

Adjustments in the contracting 
procedure are then made in 
accordance with the job 
coaches' findings. 

* Benefits and limitations: 



Benefits 

- states expectations, thereby 
reducing conflicts 

- serves as a physical reminder 

- of an agreement to perform a 
behavior 



Limitations 

- difficult to use written contracts 
with nonreaders without making 
modifications 

- must be continuously followed 
and updated to be effective 



Adapting Intervention Strategies 

The intervention strategies included 
in this chapter can be very effective in 
helping clients in supported employment 



programs change their behavior. By 
adapting these methods to the needs of 
the client, they can become even more 
powerful agents for changing behavior. 
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- Clients with low verbal and cognitive 
ability and/or memory problems - In 
the case of clients having low verbal 
skills, limited cognitive ability, and/or 
memory limitations, the following mod- 
ifications can increase the effectiveness 
of the intervention strategies described 
above. 

* Use pictures or photographs instead 
of words to depict incidents that 
have occurred and the behaviors 
that will be expected of the client. 

* Use role playing or mime to demon- 
strate concepts and behavioral expec- 
tations to the client. It is also use- 
ful have the client role play im- 
po' incidents, problem behavior, 
as well as solutions to problems. 

* Use gestures, facial expressions, and 
body language with speech to convey 
ideas. 

* Limit the verbal content of instruc- 
tions and conversations by using 
short, simple sentences. 

* Simplify vocabulary to common, high 
frequency words. 

* Reduce complex steps and procedures 
to essential ones. 

* Rehearse each step in a process to 
assure that the client understands. 

* Give verbal, modeling, and physical 
prompts when needed. 

* Reward the client's efforts and suc- 
cesses with social reinforcers such as 
pratse. 

- Clients with sensory impairments - 
Visually impaired, blind, hearing im- 
paired, and deaf clients often require 
modifications to allow them to benefit 
more fully from behavioral interven- 
tions. 

For visually impaired clients: 



* Use large print type or broad tip 
markers to record information and 
contracts. 

* Tape record important conversations 
and instructions. 

* Transcribe contracts and other writ- 
ten information into braille or pro- 
vide braining facilities for the blind 
client. 

* Tape record important conversations 
and instructions. 

For deaf and hearing impaired clients: 

* Provide amplification equipment 
when appropriate. 

* Use pictures, photographs, and 
drawings in conjunction with speech 
(amplified when appropriate) and 
written material to convey informa- 
tion. 

* Use gestures, facial expressions, and 
body language with speech. 

* Limit the verbal content of instruc- 
tions to essential language. 

* Use an interpreter for the deaf if 
necessary. 

General Considerations 

Regardless of the client's type or 
degree of disability, each person in the 
supported employment program must be 
accorded respect as a valuable human 
being. All decisions affecting the client 
should be made in his/her best interest. 
Implicit in this is that the job coach 
will maintain an adult-to-adult relation- 
ship with the client, never allowing the 
client to be patronized or treated like 
a child. 

Throughout all phases of the sup- 
ported employment program, all records 
and information about the client must be 
kept confidential. 



Worker Evaluation 

Time Management and Caseload Consider- 
ations 

Job coaching is very demanding and 
requires the job coach to maintain a 
structured yet flexible approach to record 
keeping and time management. Caseload 
also figures importantly into time man- 
agement. Job coaches are usually free 
to select their own time management 
methods while agency supervisors and 
directors often assume the duty of as- 
signing clients to coaches. 

- Time management hints - The following 
tips are tried and true ways to add 
order and structure to a busy schedule. 

* Place client's forms and records in 
individual folders and file them 
alphabetically. This makes it easy 

to locate important information about 
clients and encourages careful treat- 
ment of confidential records. It is 
best to keep client folders in locking 
file cabinets. 

* Develop a work schedule for the 
week each Friday that can be modi- 
fied as needed. Post a copy of the 
weekly schedule near the office tele- 
phone so that secretaries or cowork- 
ers can contact you in case of emer- 
gency. It is helpful to place a list 
of phone numbers that correspond 
with the weekly schedule by the 
telephone for quick reference. 

* Use "in" and "out" baskets to keep 
track of records and correspondence. 
This method helps to clear the desk- 
top and facilitates keeping pace with 
paperwork. 

* Buy a pocket calendar with ample 
space for writing personal notes and 
entering appointments. Make sure 
that there is a thumb-tabbed section 
for important telephone numbers and 
addrfises. Telephone numbers and 
addresses for the following should 
be entered: clients, clients' care- 
givers, current employers, frequently 
contacted local agencies (e.g., DVR, 
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Social Services and Social Security), 
and any other person, business, 
organization, or agency whose tele- 
phone number may be useful during 
the course of the work day. 

* Purchase a briefcase for carrying 
papers to avoid losing important 
materials and to serve as a "por- 
table file." A waterproof case 
with separators to keep materials 
in order is quite handy. 

* Plan to do paperwork while fading 
training with clients who are 
ready to work independently. 
Make sure to keep duplicate 
forms, writing paper, a clipboard, 
pens, pencils, paper clips, and the 
like in your briefcase in the event 
that you have time to do paper- 
work. 

* Schedule office time for telephone 
calls and maintaining records. It 
is efficient to plan a time of day 
to ff. \ke and return telephone 
calls. Regularly scheduling time 
to keep up with paperwork makes 
record keeping and correspondence 
more manageable. 

* Arrange on-the-road trips effi- 
ciently to save time and mileage. 
In planning the weekly itinerary, 
attempt to cluster appointments 
and visits for maximum savings 
of time and gasoline. It is a 
wise practice to keep a local 
street map in the car for ready 
reference. 

* Maintain a log for sending and 
collecting various types of forms 
and records. This is a handy 
way to stay abreast of paperwork 
necessary for maintaining program 
accountability. 

- Caseload considerations - The diffi- 
culty of a job coaches' job is defined 
not only by the number of clients 
served, but by the severity of the cli- 
ent's disabilities. Two or three very 
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disabled clients with many training and 
follow-up needs can be a busy caseload 
for a job coach, whereas a coach may 
be able to easily manage many less 
involved clients. Because clients vary 
so greatly in their need for training 
and support, it is not realistic to state 
an ideal caseload for a job coach. 
However, it is important to remember 
that, in the beginning weeks of training 
a new client, the coach must be able to 
devote the whole work day to the 
client at the work site. In general, 
the more disabled the client, the longer 
the coach must be available for train- 
ing. This means that it is probable 
that a one-to-one ratio of job coach 
to client will exist during the initial 
stages of training. The implication 
here is that job coaches would be wise 
to plan caseload management with oth^r 
coaches in the agency to avoid placing 
themselves in the impossible position 
of trying to provide full day service 
to several new clients simultaneously. 
It is far more feasible to provide sup- 
port to several independently function- 
ing clients who need periodic follow- 
up while doing intensive training with 
only one client. 

Summary 



of the client's behavior and performance 
at the work site as conducted by the 
work site supervisor. This is a "norma- 
lized** situation because the primary re- 
sponsibility for supervising the client 
has shifted from the job coach to the 
job site supervisor. During the follow- 
up period, the job coach remains in- 
volved with the client but the relation- 
ship takes on subtle differences as the 
client grows from a supported employ- 
ment trainee to a fellow co-worker at 
the job site. 

A variety of intervention strategies 
have been presented as vehicles for as- 
sisting clients to change inappropriate 
behavio s at the work site which, if left 
unaddressed, could lead to job termina- 
tion. Suggestions for modifying these 
strategies for persons with specific dis- 
abilities have been included. 

Time management and caseload struc- 
turing were touched upon in an effort 
to suggest ways to make a potentially 
burdensome job more easily manageable 
and pleasant for job coaches. The up- 
shot of effective management is better 
service to the people to whom job 
coaches devote their efforts - their 
clients. 



This chapter addresses the final stages 
of job coaching by focusing on evaluation 
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Supervisor's Employee Evaluation Form 

Client Job Title 



Company , Date of Evaluation 

Supervisor Supervisor's Job Title 



*Please check the rating for each item that best describes your opinion of the 
employee's situation at this time. 



BEHAVIOR AND COMMUNICATION Always 


Most of the Time 


Sometimes 


Never 


1. Maintains personal appearance 


I 1 


I 1 
» i 


1 1 
1 1 


1 1 


2. Dresses appropriately for work 


I 1 




f 1 
1 i 




3. Follows supervisor's suggestions 


1 1 








4. Accepts supervisor's criticism 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 


vxuupcic ica wiin omcr enipioyccs 


r 1 


f I 




1 1 


6. Follows general rules and 










regulations 


r I 


1 1 




1 1 


7. Refrains from unnecessary social 










communication 


f 1 


r 1 
i 1 


I 1 


I 1 


8. Communicates adequately 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 


r t 


TIME MANAGEMENT SKILLS 










1. Arrives to work on time 


11 


1 I 


II 


f 1 


2. Leaves work on time 




1 1 


1 I 


r 1 


3. Follows correct schedule for 










trcak/lunch 


f I 


II 


II 


1 1 


4. Maintains good work attendance 


1 1 


M 


I I 


1 1 


WORK PERFORMANCE 










1. Attends to job tasks consistently 


(1 


M 


II 


1 1 


2. Completes work independently 




II 


1 I 


1 1 


3. Compares favorably with other 










workers' performance 


1 1 


M 


I I 


r 1 



D. Please give an overall rating of the employee's performance at this time. 

1 [ ] Much better than required 2 [ ] Somewhat better than required 

3 [ ] Satisfactory 4 [ ] Somewhat better below standard 

5 [ ] Needs immediate improvement 

E. Do you wish to meet with the employee's job coach? [ ] Yes [ ] No 
Additional Comments: 
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Supervisor's Employee Evaluation Form 

Client FreA ^Cn&S Job Title OJiVicJAii) CtJaslx^k- 

Company /T)bl^fgrVinG£ S^sfitfiS^ Date of Evaluation vTiSi/y 36^ /?^? 

Supervisor O^^An I^OrtlS^ Supervisor's Job Title C tea) C fi/C'? 

*Please check the rating for each item that best describes your opinion of the 
employee's situation at this time. 



1. Maintains personal appearance 

2. Dresses appropriately for work 

3. Follows supervisor's suggestions 

4. Accepts supervisor's criticism 

5. Cooperates with other employees 

6. Follows general rules and 
regulations 

7. Refrains from unnecessary social 
communication 

8. Communicates adequately 



B. TIME MANAGEMENT SKILLS 

L Arrives to work on time 

2. Leaves work on time 

3. Follows correct schedule for 
break/lunch 

4. Maintains good work attendance 

C WORK PERFORMANCE 

L Attends to job tasks consistently 

2. Completes work independently 

3. Compares favo^'sbly with other 
workers' performance 



Alwavs 


Most of the Time 


Sometimes 


Never 


— ^^7- 


1 1 

1 1 


1 1 


r 1 
1 I 




1 1 




1 ] 


f 1 





r 1 
1 1 




r t 




f 1 


r 1 




f 1 


\ 1 


1 ] 


t-r' 


f 1 


\ 1 


f I 




1 1 


r 1 




r 1 


I » 


— 


[ 1 




1 1 




\ 1 




1 1 


f 1 


1 1 




\ I 


r 1 


i I 




f 1 


\ 1 


( 1 


1 1 




1 1 


r I 


1 1 




f 1 


1 1 


\ 1 




1 1 


1 1 



D. Please give an overall rating of the employee's performance at this time. 

1 [ ] Mud' better than required 2 [ ] Somewhat better than required 

3 [vj^atisfactory 4 [ ] Somewhat better below standard 

5 [ ] Needs immediate improvement 

E. Do you wish to meet with the employee's job coach? [ ] Yes [^^o 

Additional Comments: is Qouieff pleQSQf\i person, //e. u)arh 

hard and irle^ fa pIfiQ&e, .^/Je y\s QgM'/iy noare. dGrfftrl^nt 

^ mare mde.p&nJ^ni' day hy da J: 
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Summary of the Publication 

The many facets of job coaching have 
been presented in sequential fashion with 
suggested forms and procedures to facil- 
itate implementation of the supported 
work model outlined in this publication. 
The job coach bears the responsibility 
for initiating and implementing every 
phase of the program. In a very real 
sense, supported employment for the 
disaMed as defined in this document is 
dependent on the expertise of the job 
coach and, therefore, is a function of job 
coaching. Thus the two terms, job 
coaching and supported work, are co- 
mingled to the point that one may not 
exist without the other. 

Vocational evaluation is not considered 
an important component of the supported 
employment model by some authorities in 
the field. In practical experience, a well 
executed vocational evaluation can be 
beneficial to the client and the eval- 
uation report can be an extremely valu- 
able tool to the job coach. Thus voca- 
tional evaluation has been included in 
the supported employment model des- 
cribed 

in this publication. 

Supported employment program phases 
consist of job development, job analysis, 
client-to-job matching, on-the-job train- 
ing, and worker evaluation. In practical 
language, a job is found or created and 
then it is tho;''ughly examined and 



analyzed to determine exactly what de- 
mands it would make on a worker. Then 
clients are examined using criteria that 
are meaningful for job placement pur- 
poses. These criteria are very similar to 
those used to analyze the job. At this 
point, one or more clients are matched 
to the job using a procedure designed to 
indicate the degree of client to job 
compatibility. If one of the clients con- 
sidered for the position appears to be a 
good match, he/she interviews with the 
employer for the job. After being hired, 
the job coach trains the client at the 
work site and eventually fades or with- 
draws as the client develops independent 
work skills. Finally, the job coach fol- 
lows the client's progress through peri- 
odic visits to the job site to check work 
quality and productivity and to consult 
with the supervisor. The supervisor 
also rates the employee using a form 
designed for that purpose. 

Each step in the process is essential 
and is directed by the job coach. Being 
human, job coaches are not perfect. 
Neither is this a perfect model for all 
disabled persons seeking employment. 
There are no panaceas, however, sup- 
ported employment combined with expert 
job coaching is proving to be beneficial 
to many disabled persons who desire to 
take their rightful place in the work 
force. 
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Syppl<?mpntal SgcuritY Income (SSI) - This federally funded program is administered by 
the Social Security Administration. It provides monthly cash benefits to persons who 
are aged or disabled having an income and resources below established limits and who 
have not been adequately covered by other Social Security retirement or disability 
programs. 

♦ Applicants for SSI establish eligibility for the program accordingly. 

(1) Submit a physician's or hospital report to the Social Security Administration 
that supports their disability claim. To qualify, claimants must be 100% dis- 
abled and the disability must have "lasted at least one year or is expected to 
last at least one year." 

(2) Submit records to show that their bank account and other assets (e.g., cash 
value of life insurance policies or property owned) are below the established 
limit. This limitation is usually about $1,800.00. 

(3) Ask his/her employer to submit a statement of income. Salary is calculated 
separately from unearned income. 

* Interesting facts about SSI 

- Persons under and over 18 years of age may collect SSI if they meet financial 
and medical eligibility requirements. Persons under 18 years of age count their 
parent's income as their earned income. 

- Persons oyer 18 years of age who live at home and do not contribute financially 
to the maintenance of the household have lower benefits than persons living 
alone or in group situations such as supervised apartments or group homes. 

- Twenty-six states supplement SSI payments with state funds and/or services. 

- There is a two month lag in SSI payments. Example: Income earned in May af- 
fects the SSI benefit received in July. However, if a person was employed and 
received SSI as a salary supplement subsequently lost the job, the SSI check 
would reflect the same month's income. To prevent the two month lag in 
checks, persons who lose their jobs must notify the Social Security Administra- 
tion immediately of their loss of income. 

- It is possible to work part-time or full-time and still receive SSI benefits. To 
remain income eligible, one must fall below the established earned and unearned 
income levels. 

- People who work are almost always overpaid through SSI and must reimburse the 
Program when overpayment is discovered. 

- Pay is based upon annually reported information. Verification of income occurs 
the following year. If overpayment of benefits has occurred, the recipient must 
reimburse the program. 
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The person in whose name the SSI check is written is responsible for contacting 
the Social Security Administration in the event that the recipient's financial or 
medical status has changed. Persons who are not able to manage their own 
finances should have an advocate named as the trustee of benefits. In this 
case, the advocate would be responsible for reporting changes in status. 

The dollar amount of benefits changes every January. The trend has been for 
the allowable base to rise a few dollars. Inflation rates have not been matched 
by commensurate rises in SSI benefits. 

The amount of allowable earned income tends to increase annually in an effort 
to reduce the work disincentive effect. 
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Agencies and Organizations Serving Disabled Populations and Related Employment Issues 



Adult Education Association of U.S.A. 
810 18th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Alexander Graham Bell Association for 

the Deaf, Inc. 
3417 Volta Place, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

American Association of Workers for the 

Blind 
1511 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

American Cancer Society 

219 East 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10017 

American Coalition of Citizens with 

Disabilities 
1200 East 15th Street, N.W. 
Suite 201 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 

15 West 16th Street 

New York, New York 10011 

American Occupational Therapy 

Foundation, Inc. 
6000 Executive Boulevard 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 

American Personnel and Guidance 

Association 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

American Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Avenue 
Louisville, Kentucky 40206 

American Speech and Hearing Association 
9030 Old Georgetown Road 
Washington, D.C 20014 



Association for Children with Learning 

Disabilities 
5225 Grace Street 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15236 

CEC Information Center on Exceptional 
Children 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

Center for Studies in Vocational 
Technical Education 
Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Closer Look 

1201 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
Washington, D.C. 20201 

National Association for Retarded 

Citizens 
2709 Avenue E, East 
Box 6109 

Arlington, Texas 76011 

National Easter Seal Society for Crippled 

Children and Adults 
2033 West Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 

National Information Center for the 

Handicapped 
P.O. Box 1492 
Washington, D.C. 20013 

National Rehabilitation Association 
1522 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20005 
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President's Committee on Employment 

of the Handicapped 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

United Cerebral Palsy Association 

66 East 34th Street 

New York, New York 10016 



U.S. Department of Labor 

Employment and Training Administration 

Room 10225 

601 D Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20213 
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Journals with Articles oq Supported Work and Transitional Employment 



American Journal of Mental Deficiency. American Association for Mental Deficiency 
Publications Office, 49 Sheridan Avenue, Albany, New York 12210. 

American Vocational Journal. American Vocational Association, 1510 H Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 20005. * * 

CQyn$^lins ^ngf V^lyCi^, American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1607 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

The Deaf American, National Association of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 

Di$^^)l^<i - UtS>A,, President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped Wash- 
ington, D.C 20210. 

Easter Seal Communicator. National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 2023 W. Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60612. 

E^yg^tipn a nd Training of t h e M e n tally Retarded. Council for Exceptional Children, 
1920 Association Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091. 

E<jvcation of the Visually Handicapped. Publications Office, 919 Walnut Street, 4th 
Floor, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. 

Ex<?^ption^l Children, Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive Reston 
Virginia 22091. 

Thg Exg^ptiQn^l Parent. Psy-Ed Corporation, P.O. Box 101, Back Bay Annex, Boston 
Massachusetts 021 17. 

Joyrnal for Special Educators of the Mentally Retarded, American Association of 
Special Educators, 107-20 125th Street, Richmond Hill, New York 11419. 

jQurnal of Applied Rehabilitation Counseling . National Rehabilitation Counseling 
Association, 1522 K Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 20005. 

Journal of Career Education: Foc ns on Vocational Education, Department of Practical 
Arts and Vocational Technical Education. University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
65201. 



Jpyrnal of Developmental Disabilities. Educational Services, Inc., Box 8470, Gentilly 
Station, New Orleans, Louisiana 70182. 

Jpyrn^l of Hearing and Speech Disorders. American Speech and Hearing Association, 
9030 Old Georgetown Road, Washington, D.C. 20014. 

Journal of Learning Disabilities. Executive Office, The Professional Press, Inc., 5 North 
Wabash Avenue, Room 1410, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 
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Journal of Rehabilitation National Rehabilitation Association, 15222 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C 20005. 

Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf, Executive Secretary, Professional Rehabilitation 
Workers with the Adult Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. 

Journal of Vocational Special Needs Education. Division of Occupational and Vocational 
Education, North Texas State University, P.O. Box 13857, Denton, Texas 76203-3857. 

Mental Retardation. American Association on Mental Deficiency, Publication Sales 
Office, 49 Sheridan Avenue, Albany, New York 12210. 

Occupational Outlook Quarterly, United States Department of Labor, Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20009. 

Program for the Handicapped^ U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office for Handicapped Individuals, Washington, D.C. 20201. 

Rehabilitation Record, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 

Teaching Exceptional Children, The Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association 
Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091. 
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